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The ome great rule 

of composition is to 

speak the truth. 
—Thoreau 
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Legal Charges 
To Continue 
(Qn Land Deals . 


DeWitt Jury Charges 
‘Giant Conspiracy’ 
Started in Austin 


AUSTIN 


The law is reaching out for those 
implicated in the veterans’ land 
scandal—but the source of most of 
the criminal indictments to date 
says they have just begun. 

The DeWitt County grand jury 
indicted six men on 159 counts last 
week, said it will probably bring 
more indictments, and named 
twelve counties where it said vio- 
lations it had discovered “would 
have to be tried.” 

The jury’s report said the indict- 
ments brought were only “part of 
a giant conspiracy, originating in 
Travis County, to defraud the Texas 
Veterans’ Land program.” Travis 
County “appears to be the heart of 
the conspiracy,” said the jury. 

Travis County District Attorney 
Les Procter said shortly after the 
DeWitt indictments were returned 
that he would go to Cuero to con- 
fer with the DeWitt jury. 

District Attorney Paul C. Boethel 
of Hallettsville announced the be- 
ginning of an investigation into a 
24-veteran group deal on the T. J. 
McLarty sub-division in Guada- 
lupe County. McLarty is one of the 
principals in the investigation. 

The DeWitt jury said that it had 
uncovered “numerous violations” 
in Dimmitt, Guadalupe, Webb, Lee, 
Lavaca, Jackson, Victoria, Calhoun, 
Karnes, Zavala, McCulloch and 
Travis counties. 

The group thanked Director 
Homer Garrison, Texas Department 
of Public Safety; C. H. Cavness, 
State Auditor, John Ben Shepperd, 
Attorney General; and District At- 
torney Wayne Hartman and County 

(Continued on Page 5) 


State Charges © 
$82,350 Fraud 


AUSTIN 

A former game supervisor of the 
Texas Game and Fish Commission 
is charged by the State of Texas 
with receiving $82,350 of state 
money to which he was not entitled 
in a suit by the State of Texas now 
being prepared for trial, this news- 
paper has learned. 

John E. Hearn of Cotulla, in La- 
Salle County, is charged with “fal- 
sification and padding” of claims 
and records of bounties paid by the 
State to trappers who hunted in his 
12-county area. 

The charge covers the six-year 
period, December 1, 1948, through 
March 1, 1954, during which Hearn 
was employed by the Commission. 
He has been released. 

Howard Dodgen, executive secre- 
tary of the Texas Game and Fish 
Commission, told The Texas Ob- 
server that when what apparently 
were irregularities came to his at- 
tention, he at once notified State 
Auditor C. H. Cavness. 

It is Dodgen’s impression that 
only $9,000 or $10,000 is involved 
and that the State may have diffi- 
culty maintaining the $82,350 figure. 

In a complaint filed in 53rd Dis- 
trict Court in Travis County, the 
Attorney General alleges that 
Hearn “on numerous occasions” 
misrepresented the number of 
bounties which various trappers 
were entitled to collect and “did in- 

(Continued on Page 5) 








DR. HOMER P. RAINEY, 
versity of Texas and candidate for Governor in 1946, re- 
visited Austin last week and was interviewed by The 
Texas Observer. Now living in Missouri, he is preparing 
material for three books and lecturing at the University 


of Colorado in the summer. 
Texas politics. 





A —Staff Photo 
former president of the Uni- 


One of the books will be on 


Rainey Analyzes 
Politics in Texas 


The O’Daniel-Stevenson forces had just won control of 
the Board of Regents of the University of Texas. At the first 
meeting of the new board, D. F. Strickland, paid lobbyist 
for the movie interests and one of the Regents, sat down 
across the conference table from the University President, 
Dr. Homer Price Rainey. From his inside coat pocket, 
Strickland drew a three-by-five card. He handed it across 


the table to Rainey. 


Ramsey Lambasts - 
Selfish Interests’ 


AUSTIN 

Lieutenant Governor Ben Ram- 
sey, who ordinarily remains silent 
on public issues, surprised political 
observers during the weekend by 
loosing a withering blast against 
what he calls “the jackals of the in- 
surance industry.” 

He said the “jackals” are throw- 
ing up such a smokescreen in the 
Texas Legislature that enactment 
of sound insurance regulations is 
endangered. 

The reason: too many bills when 
only a few are needed to do the 
job. 

“Opponents of remedial legisla- 
tion .... are attempting to confuse 
the 54th Legislature with a flood 
of bills designed to delay, divide, 
and ultimately block sound laws,” 
he said. 

He also charged that the villains 
of the industry “have consorted to 
keep open escape hatches for self- 
ish gains.” 

Ramsey’s statement was surpris- 
ing to many. He has been silent 
throughout the current session. 

(Continued on Page 5) 





AUSTIN 


“We want you to fire these men,” 
he said. 

On the card were written the 
names of four university profes- 
sors. 

Horrified by this intrusion of 
power politics into the world of 
higher education, Rainey told 
Strickland and the others that there 
were such things as rules of tenure, 
freedom of expression, and a proper 
way to bring charges. An accused 
professor has the right of counsel 
if he wants it; file charges if you 
wish, Rainey said, and I will pre- 
sent them for a hearing. 

“No, we won't do _ that,” 
Strickland. 

“Then I refuse to fire them,” said 
Rainey. 

With that incident began in earn- 
est the events that led to Rainey’s 
dismissal and his entry into the 
Governor’s campaign of 1946. 

He lost, but those four professors 
are still teaching at the University. 

The good doctor came back to 
Texas last week and spoke freely 
and fully of the historic fight of 
eight years ago. Now “a private 
citizen, a free private citizen,” he 
| is living in Columbia, Missouri, and 
| preparing material for three books. 

We talked a morning away. He 
lived again through the two im- 
passioned years which have become 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Corbin Represents Defendants 
In Insurance !rregularity Case 


State Senator Kilmer B. C 


Lubbock—who charged tv 
ago that Maurice Acers 
ducting private business 
Governor's office—is defé 
torney for three men inv 
last year’s big insurance 
The Austin Statesman 
here Friday. 

Corbin, the newspaper 


is counsel for Leslie Low: 


Lowry and D. H. O'Fiel 
felony criminal charges i! 
tion with the insurance s 
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file a motion for further postpone- 
ment of trial of the cases, based on 
Corbin’s current service in the Sen- 
ate 

Each of the defendants face two 
charges of perjury. Paul Lowry is 
charged on a_ single additional 
count with submitting a false 
statement. The charges involve affi- 
iavits and statements filed with the 
State Insurance Commission relat- 
ing to funds in the organization and 
operation of now bankrupt insur- 
ance companies. 

Two weeks ago Corbin drew the 
fire of his colleagues in the Senate 
when he introduced a _ resolution 
asking that Acers—executive as- 
sistant to Governor Allan Shivers 

be relieved of his “present obli- 
zations” in the Governor's office. 

He charged that Acers is conduct- 

private business deals out of 

Governor’s office. The resolu- 

was. debated, defeated over- 
helmingly, and then expunged 
m the official record. 


At the time, Senator George 
Parkhouse of Dailas asked Corbin 
if he closed out all his private busi- 
ness dealings when he came to the 
Senate. “I practically do,” Corbin 
ald 
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‘You Know, John Ben, 
Land Deals Aren’t in My Line’ 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art. 


JEFFERSON 





The $20 Tax Cut 


President Eisenhower has called the Democrats in Con- 
gress cowards. 

He cannot be forgiven for that as he has been forgiven 
for so many backward social policies. 

He has committed a real offense against personal and po- 
litical decency: he has challenged the courage, the intellec- 
tual honesty, the integrity of the entire opposition party. 

In this episode over the Democrats’ proposal for a $20 tax 
cut for every man, woman, and child in America, the people 
have the clearest possible illustration of the difference be- 
tween a Republican and a Democrat. 

This is no time to cut taxes—both parties should face 
that. But neither one does, so it is an error of both. 

At the last Congress, the Republicans rammed through a 
tax cut of more than $2 billion which largely benefited cor- 
porations and people who get dividends from stocks and 
bonds. In other words, the rich. 

That left the Government with a deficit of $4.5 billion. 

This session, out of their basic philosophical desire to help 
the plain people and their resentment about the cut for the 
rich, and certainly not without an eye on political meanings, 
the Democrats propose a tax cut of $20 for every taxpayer 
and every dependent in the land. 

This cut, passed by the House, would mean that five mil- 
lion Americans in low-income brackets who now pay income 
taxes would be relieved of them. 

The President charges politics. The President charges in- 
flation. The President charges fiscal irresponsibility. 

When they passed the cut in corporation and dividend 
taxes, you heard no cry from the President of politics; it is 
respectable to cut the taxes of the rich. 

The President has approved a tax cut for the rich and dis- 
approves a tax cut for the average man. He has lined up 
with the worst elements of reaction in his own party. 

Let the so-called “Eisenhower Democrats” reconsider 
their allegiance. 


She ules Was in 


Harvey Matusow, the liar, was called by the Industrial 
Commission of Texas to testify that he knew Communists 
operate in Texas Labor. Exactly five witnesses were called 
to those stacked hearings last year; four ex-communists 
and, by a wire sent the next-to-last day, one out-of-state 
labor leader. 

If the State Government has a real desire for the truth on 
this issue, it wil] recall Matusow and ask him if he lied 


about Texans. 


HE MUST CHOOSE 


Shepperd's 
AUSTIN 
Attorney General John Ben 
Shepperd has now reached a point 
in his political life where he must 
make some decisions which will 
| determine the extent of his future 
political accomplishments. 

For most of his life Shepperd has 
been able to stay on good terms 
with most of the powerful political 
figures in the State. 

His first fame came as a tireless 
civic worker and energetic Junior 
Chamber of Commerce official. He 
entered the political scene in 1946 
as a county campaign manager for 
| Dr. Homer P. Rainey, but this ex- 
perience did not seem to affect him 
greatly, as Jester was not a vin- 
dictive man. Shepperd likewise 
supported Boyce House, who was 
defeated by Allan Shivers for lieu- 
tenant governor in 1946, but he 
later healed this wound and was 
appointed Secretary of State by 
Shivers in 1950. 

By broadening his already un- 
usually wide acquaintance in Texas 
and by basking in the popularity 
and power of the Shivers Adminis- 
tration, Shepperd was elected At- 
torney General twice, with practi- 
cally no opposition. He later drew 
back and took little part when 
Shivers got in trouble. 

He might have been able to 
avoid making enemies in the 1954 





Dilemma 


campaign as he had done previ- 
ously, except that Ralph Yarbor- 
ough accused Shivers of awarding 
state printing contracts to a firm 
in which he had an interest, and a 
former Shivers secretary was ac- 
cused by a Houston insurance ex- 
ecutive of “peddling influence” in 
the Shivers administration. Shep- 
|perd defended Shivers to some ex- 
tent on the printing contract 
charge but refused to go along and 
protect him from criticism in the 
insurance matter. 

Now the Veterans’ Land Board 
scandals have broken loose, and it 
is quite obvious that Shivers is 
willing to let Shepperd share the 
blame with Bascom Giles. The 
Senate investigation could easily 
have been stopped by Shivers, but 
the facts are quite to the contrary. 

These recent scandals have done 
immeasurable damage to Shep- 
perd’s political strength, and he now 
cannot afford to follow his usual 
course of avoiding a stand and ex- 
tending the olive branch to every- 
one. If he does so, his political 
career has come to an end. He 
will either have to make a fight for 
his political life and thus find him- 
self at odds with Shivers or get 
ready to be assaulted by many 
gubernatorial candidates who will 
portray him as the representative 





of corruption in office. 
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the right as we see it. We are dedicated to 
imterests, to the rights 

from none but our 

truth 


Ronnie Dugger 
Editor =S-: Business Maanger 
We will serve no group or party but will hew- hard to the truth as we find it and 


Workers’ Safety 


Is An Objective 
Of Hughes Bill 


An industrial safety bill has been 
introduced in the Texas House of 
Representatives by a_ safety-cons- 
cious representative from Sherman, 
Charles E. Hughes. 

It would establish an Industrial 


Safety Board composed of three 
members representing employers 
and three employees, with the 


Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics the seventh mem- 
ber 

The Commissioner or his repre- 
sentative would have the right to 
enter an employer’s premises to in- 
vestigate and inspect as a means of 


aiding in the enforcement of the 
Act. 

. 
Various sub-committees would 


be appointed to develop safety rules 
|and regulations for a particular in- 
dustry or trade section. The Board 
itself would have authority to make 
“reasonable” rules for the preven- 
tion of accidents in every place of 
employment except domestic ser- 
vice work in a private residence. 
Hughes told The Texas Observer 
that the intentions of the bill are 
two-fold: “first, to reduce the cost 





of workmen’s compensation insur- 
} ance to manufacturers, and second, 
| in the interest of public health, to 
cut the loss of life and limb in in- 
dustry—a matter of human rights.” 

Hughes said that if the bill does 
not pass, it will not be because of 
opposition from manufacturers 
themselves “but from some of 
their lobbyists.” The bill, he said, 
“is designed to save them money.” 
The Governor appoints the Board 
members, he said, adding: 

“T rather imagine that the Gov- 
ernor will appoint a Board which 
is influenced strongly by industry. 
I had that in mind because I feel 
that when industry, when they see 
the human facts, will do the best 
job of cutting down the accidents.” 

The Texas Safety Association, 
which has been active in highway 
safety campaigns, has been “con- 
spicuous in its silence” on the 
Hughes bill, he said. 

It is understood from other sour- 
ces that Ed Burris, representative 
of the Texas Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, is opposing the bill. He is 
understood to feel it is “another 
regimentation of industry.” 

* 

Of the present frequency of in- 
dustrial accidents, Hughes said: 

“It’s a pretty rugged picture.” 

One partisan of the bill, Fred 
Schmidt of Dallas, pleads for in- 
dustrial safety legislation in a 
statement to this newspaper. He 
is District Number Three represen- 
tative of the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union of CIO. 

In 1953, Schmidt points out, there 
were 8,900 industrial deaths in the 
U. S., but that same year the Indus- 
trial Accident Board in Texas han- 
dled 975 fatal claims—eleven per- 
cent of the national total. 

That same year there were 1,458,- 
000 disabling injuries in American 
industry, of which 247,371 were re- 
ported in Texas. This is about ten 
per cent. 

Schmidt offers a vivid simplifica- 
tion: 

“If every man, woman and child 
in Fort Worth were suddenly 
stricken by some accident which 
left them dead, maimed, diseased, 
or otherwise injured, we would 
have a catastrophe approaching the 
one which already happens in 
Texas factories, mills and oil fields 
every year without fail. The only 
difference is that it is spread out 
through the year and through the 
State.” 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
Texas estimates that the annual 
cost of Texas industrial injuries 
and accidents is about $125 million, 
including medical, insurance, equip- 
ment, compensation, and production 
costs. In 1953, the monetary awards 
of the Industrial Accident Board 
totaled $22 million. 

Even a 30 percent reduction in 
the accident rate, Schmidt points 
out, would mean “75,000 fewer 
Texas workers a year will have 
been maimed, cut, crushed, burned, 





or otherwise afflicted or disabled.” 
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CHOKED UP 








Call To Greatness Muffed by Mr. Mitty 


AUSTIN 

It was two or three days before 
the Inauguration, and the city, as 
some people put it at the time, was 
“electric” with excitement. As a 
matter of fact, though, it was pretty 
dreary for us until the telephone 
rang. It was just after lunch and 
we were alone in the house and it 
was raining. 

When the telephone rang, we 
leaped to the instrument with a 
will. We boomed a cheery hello. 

“Ben,” said the caller, “I think 
we ought to ... Ben?” 

“Whassat?” we inquired. 

“Is this Ben?” said the caller. 

And in that split second the 
thought struck. We knew who it 
was. That mellifluous voice, it loses 
none of its rich, crunchy goodness 
over the wire. 

It was a man—if we can recall 
the phrase of some months ago cor- 
rectly—whom Texas comes first 
with. It was a_ real revelation. 


Wrong number or not, you just 
don’t get calls like that every day. 
We had hoped to make something 


of the splendid opportunity. We 
needed time to think! 
“Afraid you might have the 


wrong number,” we offered lamely. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the 
caller, and there was a click on the 
other end of the line. 

We did get in a civil “that’s quite 
all right” before the disconnection, 
but there was the feeling of fierce 
inadequacy. We had wanted to let 
him know that we knew. We 
wanted at least to wish our caller— 
and Ben—a happy inauguration. 

We skulked about the house after 
that, feeling a bit cheated. There 
was however, the consolation that 
we had been near greatness, in one 
way or another, and we had made 
small talk with someone special. 

* 
In fact, we had come off exceed- 





ingly well as compared to another, 





TEXAS EDUCATION 





Financial Patchwork Snags 
State Schools’ Progress 


(Second of two articles) 

That drastic changes in our thinking about Texas educa- 
tion are required is only slightly less evident in the program 
of state-supported higher education. 

This year Texas colleges requested $54 million to meet 
growing needs for the next biennium. 


Like high schools, colleges are 
experiencing substantial enrollment 
increases each year which promise 
to continue for a least a decade. 
Faculty salaries are dangerously 
low, despite recent increases. Com- 
pared to other states, the teaching 
load in this state is high. It is gen- 
erally assumed that case-hardened 
educators in Texas are accustomed 
to ask for more money than they 
hope to get; however, it is not 
likely that they will be easily 
reconciled to the $29 million recom- 
mended in the Legislative budget. 


With rumors of limiting college 
enrollment filling the air, the need 
for more money is generally ad- 
mitted. But here, as in high school 
policy, proposals for additional 
funds can be said to be little more 
than a sanitary patch on the cancer 
of deteriorating standards. 

The major policy suggestion to 
date in this regard is one which can 
only be described as short-sighted. 
In order to match growing needs 
with means, Governor Shivers has 
proposed raising state tuition fees 
from $25 to $50 per semester. In 
giving his recommendation, the 
Governor pointed out that prevail- 
ing rates were set up in 1933— 
hardly a golden age by any stand- 
ard—and estimated that $7.5 mil- 
lion would be produced in the next 
biennium. 

Aside from the sanguine aspects 
of this estimate, it is embarrassing 
to find so little critical analysis of 
this proposal in the press. More 
alarming is the fact that it has ap- 
parently inspired a rash of sug- 
gestions verging at times on pro- 
posals that additional fees be 
charged for several types of train- 
ing, such as medical instruction. 
This only two years after the voters 
of Texas approved a Constitutional 
amendment aimed at alleviating the 
cost of medical training in the hope 
of providing more doctors which 
many areas of the state drastically 
need. 

The clinching argument for in- 
creased tuition fees seems to be 
the fact that Texas college students 
are enjoying lower rates than in 
many other states. Whether this is 
a fact to be rejoiced in or viewed 
with alarm is surely conditioned by 
the State’s economic ability to sup- 
port higher education. 

If, which is not the case, oppor- 
tunities in this state were produc- 
ing a surplus of trained personnel 
in important occupational fields, 
low tuition rates might enter as a 
practical consideration in reform. 
If, which is also not the case, citi- 
zens of this state were called upon 
to contribute a disproportionate 
share of their income to higher edu- 








cation, there would also be grounds 
for reexamination. As a statistical 
fact, Texas spends proportionately 
less of the citizens’ income for 
higher education than either Okla- 
homa, Arkansas or Louisiana. 

~ 

Arguments for raising college tui- 
tion are conclusive only if the state 
can no longer afford to support 
and improve colleges from general 
taxation, or if it can be proved that 
college is a luxury which the com- 
munity cannot support and which 
individual students ought to pay for 
themselves. Neither of these is true. 

Beyond the question of current 
finance, many other considerations 
assert themselves when one invades 
the complexity of higher educa- 
tional problems. The relationship of 
the main University at Austin to 
other senior colleges remains to be 
defined. Equally important is the 
system of junior colleges and their 
contribution to the higher educa- 
tional needs of the state. 

In the face of these questions the 
pioneer quest for a state “university 
of the first class” must ultimately 
be translated into a system of the 
first class, if we intend to offer 
equal opportunities to all parts of 
our population. 

In the past the Legislature has at- 
tempted to meet these problems by 
partial integration of several 
schools, by expansion of college 
curricula, and by converting teach- 
ers colleges into general colleges. 
The basic problem of orderly de- 
velopment by comprehensive plan- 
ning has been left unsolved. It may 
be argued that neglect of this fac- 
tor not only contributes to confu- 
sion and lowered standards, but 
also that in the long run it may 
prove more expensive for the state. 

~ 

It is difficult to be optimistic 
about the possibility of solving edu- 
cational problems of this type in an 
atmosphere dominated by the prac- 
tice of financial patchwork. This 
has not only proved costly to the 
state in the past, but promises to 
obscure major problems in the fu- 
ture. In the past few years Texans 
have become increasingly aware of 
educational problems, and it is a 
fair estimate that their awareness 
holds the possibility of real ad- 
vances at this time. 

What is needed—and the thing 
which educational policy lacks—is 
leadership which can grasp the sig- 
nificance of both the present crisis 
and of the challenge of our tradi- 
tions in public education. Nowhere 
in the programs which the Gov- 
ernor handed to the Legislature in 
his address can be found this type 
of leadership. 


earlier, encounter with the same 
man. This was a year ago in the 
Capitol Building, while waiting for 
an elevator. 

While waiting, this same gentle- 
man approached us from his office. 
His manner was brisk, but cordial. 
“Did you buzz up or down?” he in- 
quired. 

Now that, admittedly, is a civil 
question. But did he get a civil an- 
swer? He got none at all. We stood 
there dumbfounded, not able to re- 
member what we buzzed. 

The elevator arrived almost im- 
mediately. Inside, we stared at our 
feet as the elevator descended. We 
tried to think of something—any- 
thing—to pass the time of day 
about. On the ground floor this gen- 
tleman bade the man at the con- 
trols a pleasant goodbye, gave us a 
quick once-over, and strode briskly 
to his waiting limousine. To this 
day he must remember us—if he 
remembers us at all—as a rather 
nervous deaf mute. 

a 


The following little story is re- 
counted here for no good reason at 
all, and for the life of us, we can’t 
figure it out. 

Anyhow, we were chatting over 
coffee the other day with a certain 
lobbyist. 

The coffee was getting cold and 
the conversation a bit pallid until 
the lobbyist lit into the lawmakers 
for showing some _ detachment 
toward several of his favorite bills. 


“I know what I am, and I know 
what they are,” he said, “and I am 
wondering who comes off secqnd 
best. I know ’em, work with ’em 
all the time. I do a lot of (at this 
point he held up his hand, looked 
at it and us, and rubbed his thumb 
and fingers together) business with 
eM...” 

Whatever he went on to say 
eluded us for the moment. We were 
still trying to fathom the gesture 
and figure out the “business.” 

And we still are. 


—WLB |! 
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A New Reader! 


To the Editor: 

I have just read m; 
your labor-union left-v 
paper and found it 
form in its biased and 
writing and_reportins 
flaunts the usual “trutl 
truth—as we see it” la 
on the front page. (Why r 
ers, unite!’’) 

This sort of tripe 
other tools used by 
preying on malconter 
and ne’er-do-wells arm 
elements among our 
groups are the travesty 
as a whole, not onl; 
South. But fortunate]: 
these banal types who 
norance of other mer 
aggrandizement 
manner are easily 
the intelligent. 

However, by the 
methods used by the 
quite vocal C.I.O. ar 
men and womer f t 
cratic” “peoples’ unior 
doubtedly ‘“contributé 
maintenance and sub 
enlightening organ 
news. 


JOHN W. V 
P. S. We look forw 

in your paper the po 

of such patriotic theme vi 
Government, the U.N 

Union rule of the countr 





urally we should tal 
rich and _ give t 
J.W.W. 


(The above letter 
|a beautiful English script 
| permit us one correctior 
statement (top rig! 


is 





AUSTIN 
Governor Allan Shivers and Na- 
tional Democratic Chairman Paul 
Butler will pass the trembly peace 
pipe this week in Washington, a 
harmony-seeking intermediary re- 
ports. 
Whether Shivers and Butler will 
settle their differences is quite an- 
other matter, but John McKelvey— 


mander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars who supported Ralph Yar- 
borough for governor last summer 
—thinks he has at least made a 
start in that direction. 

McKelvey was in Austin late 
last week as a volunteer peace- 
maker between the liberal National 
Democratic Committee and the con- 
servative party forces in Texas. 

He had just returned from Wash- 
ington, where he talked with But- 
ler. He had a conference with Shiv- 
ers here, and revealed that Shivers 
and Butler will get together for a 
conference probably Friday in 
Washington. 

The Governor will be there to 
attend a meeting of the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Commission. 

McKelvey insists that the door 
is still open to restoration of har- 
mony between the Dixie Demo- 
crats and the National Commitee. 
If it is open, Texas liberal Demo- 
crats would like to shut it in a 
hurry. 

Yarborough released a statement 
that he doesn’t like the idea, and 
neither do some members of the 
Texas Advisory Council. 

Butler stated flatly last week 
that Shivers will not be welcomed 
back into the National Democratic 
fold unless he pledges in advance 
to support the presidential nominee 
of the party next year. 

Yarborough immediately wired 
Butler his personal congratulations, 
stating that “no honorable man 
would claim the right to be the 
leader and head of the Democratic 





Party or any other party while at 


an Electra lawyer and Texas com- | 


Self-StyledPeace-Maker McKelvey 
Sets Up Shivers-ButlerConference 


the same time se¢ 
and destroy that part; 
Yarborough called S|} 
“Republican-supporting 
| but said he wanted t 
lin welcoming Texas 
who voted for Eisent 
“conditioned that 
support the nominees 
cratic Party in Texas in 19% 
Earlier, L. Ross Math 
Worth, a member of the 
visory Council, had writt 
calling Shivers and Wrig 
“Party Traitors.” 
the 1956 national conventior nes 
“the more jittery they become. If 
this is the first overture t 
it won’t be the last.” 
McKelvey said at a p 
ence here that he supported Yar- 
borough in 1954, Adlai Stevenson i 
1952, and that he is a member of 
Advisory Council. 


re 


long conflict between state 


meeting this 


tional leaders at the 
week. 





He said the ser ; 


-|to 
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does not speak of “the truth—as we 
it” but of “the truth as we find 


see 

it and the right as we see it.”—Ed.) 
* 

Roll ‘Em 

To the Editor: ? 


Herewith I am enclosing check 
$4 for one year’s subscription 
the Observer. 
I trust you will give the people 
whole truth, undiluted by prej- 
idice, in the repulsive land board 
scandals. Woodrow Wilson once ob- 
served that “Only the bright light 
f publicity shining in every nook 
and cranny of government will 
guarantee to the people an honest 
nd wholesome administration.” 
The great President was absolutely 
right 

Also please take note of the fact 
that during the years when Price 
Daniel was Attorney General there 
no Veteran Land Board 
He overruled the block deal 
Not until Mr. John Ben 
Shepperd assumed office did this 
of corruption get the green 
While Mr. Shepperd is “roll- 
ing heads” he should not forget 


for 


tne 


were 
frauds. 
ocedure. 


evice 


JOHN LEE SMITH 
(Former Lieutenant 
Governor of Texas) 
Lubbock 

*% 


No Real Recourse 
To the Editor: 

House Bill 20, by Pyle and 
Sanders ... creates a Trinity River 
Authority, with broad powers over 
the land and water of 19 counties 
handed over to 18 Shivers ap- 
pointees who become politically in- 
dependent, and financially indeé- 
pendent as long as they collect no 
more than one cent on the $100 val- 
uation in taxes, plus whatever rev- 
enues they can get from exercising 
their power over our water. (They 
can) issue no bonds but revenue 
bonds. They must ask the taxpayers 
before they levy the other nine 
cents of the ten-cent maximum rate 
and issue bonds to be redeemed 
with tax money . 

The Trinity River Authority is to 
be established by a vote of the en- 
tire legislature, without specific 
authorization of residents of the 
counties affected ... the local tax- 
payers should elect the board. 

Once the authority is set up, citi- 
zens who are dissatisfied with the 
use being made of its power will 
have no practical recourse. There 
will be no election where they can 
express their approval or disap- 

|provel of the stewardship of the 
board. 

We who put up the money should 
have a clear cut, single shot chance 

influence the policies of the 
agency by regularly re-electing or 
replacing the members of its board 


Let the taxpayers elect the direc- 


However, Mathews lumped Mc- | tors. 
Kelvey with the conservatives in | MRS. JACK CARTER 
his letter to Butler, charging that | Fort Worth 
he (McKelvey) “runs true ty! e| + 
by presuming, not only pe 2 | People Need It 
for all Texans, but als tellin & | iro the Editor: 
the National Party which ¢ litical | Tr ~~ ante enti 
philosophy it must endorse for the the | ani, a Ce its peop 
0g be acceptable t Dix a H. E. PERRY 
McKelvey had told B Fed “— Grove, Texas 
Washington that sentiment as | 
is conservative and the fa st | ‘Nuff Said 
be recognized. He mentioned Te . |'To the Editor: 
24 electoral votes Well, we heard quite a lot about 
When asked at the pr |the mess at Washington, but things 
ence here what principl are beginning to smell in Texas, 
ported, McKelvey said h: too. According to the geiger counter 
“Jeffersonian Democrat 'that “insurance scandal” and “the 
asked what the term ir N veterans land scandal” sure do 
Kelvey stated: “I'll be ed if I| smell .... I have been wondering if 
i es, Fo we might not entice the Little 
He then added that he e | Governor to remain in Texas long 
differences between d}enough to scrub, scour, and fumi- 
Shivers have been of “per ilities | gate the state and kinder set things 
not principles” and that he thinks/in order. Frankly, I think there is a 
the two can possibly settle the|skunk in the woodpile somewhere. 
nd na-| Nuff said. 


R, B. CROWSON SR. 
| Sulphur Springs 











Unpleasant Task of Tax Bills Looms 


AUSTIN 

The 54th Legislature, beginning 
its eighth week, is waist-high in 
rhetoric—but little else. It is, in the 
published words of one capitol cor- 
respondent, “just drifting.” 

The lawmakers are beginning to 
feel their way around, prodding 
and poking and peering into a few 
of the state’s problems, such as 
water, insurance reforms, labor 
laws, outdated hospitals. 

But the raft of bills introduced 
early in the session is still just a 
trickle coming out of committees 
and onto the House and Senate 
floors for debate. 

And nothing has been done to | 
pull the State out of the financial | 
abyss into which it soon threatens | 
to plunge. There have been no tax 


to the Legislature during the first 
| week. But the Governor hasn't been 
pushing since then, and there has 
been no effective, pro-administra- 
tion leadership. 

At mid-session, the tax situation 
| Shapes up as a bitter behind-the- 
scenes struggle between those law- 


tax program and _ £ anti-Shivers 
forces in both House and Senate 
who are now coming up with their 

own tax recommendations. 

in his address to 

for three 
two-cent 


Gov. Shivers, 
the Legislature, called 
specific tax measures: a 


on cigarettes, and doubling of tui- 
tion in state-supported colleges. All 


bills. the House. 
The Governor made some specific There is some support for the 
tax recommendations in his address | one-cent cigarette proposal. but the 


makers heading up the Governor's | 


gasoline tax, a penny-a-pack levy | 


are running into stiff opposition in | 


|two-cent gasoline increase is con-|by introducing a bill which would | 
no | increase 


ceded in most quarters to have 
chance. The Governor's tuition 
recommendations stirred up 


University of Texas student body,| yield about $14 


and after two stormy hearings it is 
almost certain to be revised in 
| committee. 

(Although Shivers did not men- 
tion it in his recommendations, a 
| bill to increase drivers’ license fees 
| by $1 is believed to be backed by 
; the Administration. At least Homer 
| Garrison Jr. of the Department of 
| Public Safety is selling it hard to 
|the legislators.) 


Meanwhile, Representative Jerry 
Sadler of Percilla has come up with 
| two alternative tax proposals which 
sound better to the members day by 
| day. 


| He ran smack into Administra- 
tion resentment early in the session 





the 
per barrel 


on beer by $3.30 
Governor defin- 


tax 
(the 


the | itely doesn’t want a beer tax) and 


million for the 
State’s flagging bankroll. 

The unkindest cut of all came 
this past week. He resurrected a 
proposal which has long been a 
plague on the big gasoline refin- 
eries—one that would repeal the 
present four-cent gasoline tax and 
saddle the -refineries with a $160 


million a year levy. 


He figures the one-cent a gallon 
tax on refined fuels would boost 
state revenue by $47 million 


This is in direct opposition to 
Representative Charles Murphy’s 
Administration-backed gasoline tax 
proposal. And Sadler’s bill won't 
cost the Texas motorist anything. 
It will, in fact, lower gasoline 
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Rainey Recalls Row With 


(Continued from Page 1) 

a part of the Texas legend—the 
University issue, the flush of post- | ingly. 
war liberalism which he led, and; There followed in 1946 a cam- 
the intensive campaign. |paign in which Rainey was vili- 

The University of Missouri has/|fied from one end of the State to 
catalogued his papers and provided | the other. 
him with a place to work. One of 
the books will be on the University | 
of Texas controversy, another on/| 


| torch-lit march to the Capitol, and 
the faculty backed nim overwhelm- 


Conditioning the Spirit 


Thinking back on the break with 


his life as an educator, and a third the Regents and the campaign, 
on “The Dynamics of Texas Poli- | Rainey observed: 
tics.” “Well, you’ve got to do this—| 


Summers he is teaching educa- | you ve got to lose yourself in some- 
tion courses at the University of/|thing bigger than you. I had to de- 
Colorado in Boulder. After his de-| cide early condition my spirit 
feat in 1946 he became president of|for what was coming. I saw it was 
Stephens College, but he fell out/ going to hzppen little things 
with the Regents there even as he|leading up to it. After all, the in- 
had in Austin and parted company |tegrity of the University of Texas 
with Stephens in 1952. was involved, and of Texas educa- 

™ . tion, but not only that, of education 
The Five Points lin general. And next to that, my 

His analysis of Texas politics, re- | personal fortunes are nothing. So 
formulated after eight years of self- | when the thing came to its climax 
imposed exile from his native state,!I guess I was the calmest of all. I 
is based on five points. Here they | hac already been through it, back 


+ 
to 





are in brief: there, you see? Why, that two-day 
1. “Texas has the greatest abun-| meeting, down in Houston, when 
dance of raw materials and natural|they fired me the second night, 
they used every form of torture, 


mental torture, they could on me 
| They used my religion, my family 


of territory on the face of the earth 


resources of any comparable piece | 
| 
That’s not a plug for Texas—it’s | 

| 


simply true,” Rainey says. everything. Trying to break me, 

2. Economic forces “want the/you see. But I had already condi- 
privilege of developing or exploit-|tioned my spirit for it, and they 
ing these resources—use either|could not. Others had fought to 


establish these principles, and my 
time had come to fight to maintain 
them.” 

He thinks that Texas is now “the 
best illustration you can find of 
the tie-up of economic and political 
power.” 

He listed the dominant industries 
in Texas politics as oil and gas, sul- 
|phur, utilities. banks, newspapers— 
and the chemical industry, a new- 
comer 

“Now, when I was University 
President and went down there (to 
the Legislature) the first session, I 
gave the University’s plea for more 
money, and the lobbyists sitting on 
the other side of the table opposed 
it because they didn’t want taxes,” 
he said. “I thought that was allright 
for them to lobby against an appro- 
priation to avoid taxes. 

“But the second session,” he said, 
“they had moved around the table 
and were speaking for the Univer- 
sity! They asked for less money 
than the budget 
Rainey said. 

He mentioned the rapid rise of 
the role of Texas money in na- 
tional politics. “Texas wealth has 
become an aggressive force in na- 
tional as well as state affairs,” he 
said. He recalled a_ report that 
Texas money played an appreciable 
role in 26 other states in 1954. 


O’Daniel’s Plea 

Rainey believes that a plan to 
capture Texas education was inau- 
gurated by conservatives at a meet- 
ing between Governor W. Lee 
O’Daniel and half a dozen conser- 
vative leaders in Houston in 1942. 
He described this conference in 
these words: 
“O’Daniel told those men, “Gen- 
tlemen, the time has come for you 
to take over the University of 


term you like.” Rainey recalled that 
John Gunther has written that ex- 
cept for India, Texas is the largest 
colony in the world. 

3. “The key to that development 
or exploitation is the State Gov- 
ernment. It makes the laws and 
enforces them—it makes the rules 
of the game.” 

Therefore, says Dr. Rainey, “they 
get the Governor, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the Railroad Commis- 
sioner, the Attorney General—four 
or five men, and they can control 
the Government.” Nor do they “fail 
to look after” the legislators, he 
said. 

4. “Because this is a democracy 
in name and people have to vote on 
these issues, they have to control 
the way people think,” he believes. 
“They have to control the press, 
radio, and television.” He particu- 
larly cited the point that of the 
four big-city stations of the Texas 
Quality Network, three are owned 
by big-city newspapers. He recalled 
that all the big-city dailies opposed 
him in 1946, but the middle-sized 
dailies favored him. 

5. Finally, “and perhaps most 
basic,” Rainey says, “they’ve got to 
control education. That’s where I 
got in the fight. The University of 
Texas was literally the only uni- 
versity in Texas that had any sem- 

blance of freedom left.” - 

Rainey broke with the Board of 
Regents in October, 1944, citing 16 
complaints against them based on 
the general concept of academic 
freedom. He recounted the story of 
Sivickland’s three-by-five card for 
the first time for publication last 
week, but his point-by-point in- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


dictment then brought down the 
wrath of the Regents, who voted 
for his dismissal, six to two. Six 
sted in a 





recommended,” | 


| Texas.’ He said, “‘That’s the place 
where all this radicalism comes 
from’—they called it radicalism 
| then, not communism. ‘Now you go 
|} out and make a list of Regents, and 
['ll appoint them.’ and they did.” 

He said “they got control of the 
textbook commission, too—control 
of the selection of the textbooks 
for the children of Texas.” Several 
years later they actually slipped a 
rider through the Legislature that 
“no active educator can be a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Educa- 
tion,” Rainey said. 

Intimidation was also. used 
against the faculty, Rainey said. He 
recalled a story about Dr. Robert 
Montgomery, University professor 
of economics, who was being inves- 
tigated. A legislator asked him at a 
committee hearing what organiza- 
tions he belonged to. “He really 
thought he had him on that one,” 
Rainey said. Montgomery replied 
yes, he did belong to three organi- 
zations—the Methodist Church, the 
Austin Rotary Club, and the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Returning to the 1946 campaign, 
Rainey said that he was subjected 
to an intensive smear campaign. 
|“They had to discredit my leader- 
ship, and they knew it. I scared the 
life out of them the first primary, 
so they dropped everybody and got 
behind Jester. Then in the runoff 
they threw everything at me.” 

What they threw at the doctor 
}and his family is remembered now 
at the forks of the creeks all over 
Texas. 

“They had aé_ story for every 
group and every section,” Rainey 
said here last week. 

“They had a story for religious 
people. They planted a man at a 
speech out in Mineral Wells. He 
asked me if academic freedom in- 
cluded the right of an atheist to 
teach atheism in the schools, and 
ef course I had to say yes. How 
they used that against me!” 

Thus was Rainey called an athe- 
ist—even though he was an or- 
dained Baptist minister and had 
been associated with two theologi- 
cal seminaries. 

“Then there was that homosexual 
business,” Rainey said. “I started 
that investigation into homosexual- 
ity at the University—the record 
shows that. But they said around 
the state I'd supported it.” 
| And of course there is the fam- 
ous incident about the trilogy, “U. 
S. A.” by John Dos Passos. It was 
written in the contemporary liter- 
ary tradition of easy reference to 
|human foibles. The third volume, 
| Big Money, had been on a reading 
|list at the University and had fig- 
| ured in Rainey’s dispute with the 
| Regents. He was widely attacked 
| for defending the book. Grover Sel- 
|lers, one of the 13 candidates for 
|Governor, would hold “for men 
|only” sessions, don white gloves, 
| pick up the book gingerly, and read 
|salacious portions to the males as- 
sembled, who must have experi- 
enced interesting emotions. 

Last week Rainey recalled: 

“They tried to make it appear I 
was requiring their daughters to 
read vile literature. Well, let me 
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Regents 


give you an example of how it 
worked out. I got in a taxi at the 


Dallas airport and the _ driver 
thought I was from out of state. I 
didn’t let on who I was, and he 


didn’t recognize me. I said to him, 
‘Looks like youall have a hot politi- 
cal race down here, and he said 
‘Yeah, it sure is.’ I asked him what 
all the fuss about the University 
was, and he said, ‘Well, you see, 
this fella Rainey wrote this book 
with a lot of rough stuff in it a 

Of his own decision to 
Texas, Rainey said: 

“Of course, I’m essentially an ed- 


leave 


ucator, not a politician. I had to 
decide whether to stay here or 
fight it on through. Of course I 


had no job. You’ve got to have 
some platform, some status. And I 
had no money. I had to do some- 
thing. The first thing is to make a 
living. I had fought it out, and I 
lost, but I feel like I gained some 
things, too. 

“I had to leave then, but now, at 
last, unless the whole nature of our 
educational system changes, Mrs 
Rainey and I can see our way clear 
It’s a different situation than it 
Was ten years ago.” 


Hints at Politics 

We talked for a while about cur 
rent politics in Texas. He had been 
thinking about this with some care 
The conversation led me to ask him: 

“Do you think you might come 
back and return to Texas politics?” 

He bowed his head into his hand 
and didn’t answer for a little. In 
the silence I could feel him think- 
ing about it—and perhaps of many 
things. Then he looked up and said 
quietly: 

“I don’t know what the future 
might hold.” 

Of the future, he did say that 
ther is one key to breaking the 
stranglehold he believes economic 
forces have on Texas political and 
economic life: 

“The facts. But give them only 
the facts. Be sure of your facts. But 
the facts will break them.” 

It -was getting on toward noon 
and he had some other people to 
see. He and Mrs. Rainey visit their 
friends and relatives every year. 
They stayed at the G. H. Brushes’ 
in Austin. Brush worked very hard 
for Rainey in 1946, and Mrs. Brush 
was a sorority sister of Mrs. Rainey 
for four years at the University of 
Texas. Later that day they left 


Mown on a winding route back to 


Missouri. 

By now, Homer Price Rainey is 
probably back at his desk and his 
private papers. He may not write 
the book about the University con- 
troversy himself—he was too inti- 
mately involved, and fears people 
might think he would be trying to 
justify himself—but he is collecting 
material for it and hopes someone 
wil] take it up. He is not sure when 
the other two will be published. 

He must stop from his work of- 
ten, arrested by an incident or a 
perception about those historic 
years. 

He has remembered, and he is 
writing it down. 
—RONNIE DUGGER 








prices by repealing the four cents 
a gallon current state tax. 

Sixty per cent of the tax, said 
Sadler, would be paid by persons 
outside Texas. 

The measure is not new to the 
Legislature. It was first introduced 
by Representative Fred Harris in 
1939. But Sadler, then a member of 
the Railroad Commission, is be- 
lieved even then to have had a 
great deal to do with it. 

It was part of Homer P. Rainey’s 
platform in the 1946 gubernatorial 
election, and Representative Grady 
Hogue tried it most recently, during 
the 53rd session of the Legislature. 

In each instance, the big refin- 
eries have been successful in de- 
feating the proposal. They’ll be 
pouring in money and men this 
time, too, and they’ll probably—as 
usual—threaten to pull their refin- 
eries right out of Texas if it passes. 

Sadler doesn’t think they would, 
though. And this proposal stands a 
better chance to pass during the 
current session than any other. The 
State is desperately in need of addi- 
tional funds, and foes of the Ad- 
ministration have been emboldened 
in recent weeks by Shivers’ lack of 
leadership. 

“It may not pass,” said one law- 
maker this week, “but Jerry’ll 
seare hell out of ’em.” 

Sadler said he is not going to 
ask for an early hearing on the 
proposal. He wants to get his beer 
tax through the House, and a hear- 
ing on it is scheduled March 7. 
After that, he’ll concentrate on his 
“gas processing” tax. 

Another tax measure which the 
Administration definitely doesn’t 
like is one by Representative Cur- 
tis Ford of Corpus Christi which 
would put a one-cent levy on every 
1,000 cubic feet of natural gas pro- 
duced on long-term contracts for 
use in inter-state pipelines. 


No Labor Party, 
Holleman Says 


Merger on State Level 


To Follow Convention 
AUSTIN 


Apparently it will be several 
years before the national AFL-CIO 
merger will be completed in Texas. 

The nationwide amalgamation, 
now proceeding rapidly to a final 
decision by conventions of the com- 
ponent unions, has already been 
approved by the top national lead- 
erships. 

The two leading permanent labor 
officials in Texas, Roy Harrington, 
executive secretary, CIO, and Jerry 
Holleman, executive secretary, AF 
of L, expressed the opinion here 
that it is too early to say explicitly 
what form the merger will take on 
the state and city levels. 

“Frankly,” Holleman said, “I had 
expected the recent meeting in 
Florida to spell out some of the 
plans for the merger on the state 
and city levels, but nothing came 
out of it specifically.” 

He confirmed that presumably 
the merger will involve a merger of 
officers and functions, probably to 
be ratified by a statewide conven- 
tion. s 

Both Holleman and Harrington 
think the merger is a good thing. 

Harrington said that it has been 
agreed that the state councils will 
merge within two years after the 
national merger is complete. “As 
soon after the national approval as 
we can do it feasibly, we ought to,” 
Harrington said. 

Will such a merger lead to a la- 
bor party similar to the one in 
England? Holleman thinks not—and 
if it did, it would be a “bad mis- 
take,” he said. The AFL leader 
said he could imagine a situation in 
which such a political party might 
develop, but “I will always oppose 
it,” he said. It would be another 
“misnomer,” as in England, he be- 
lieves. 

“But I do think this merger is 
the shot in the arm that we've 
needed,” he said. “Labor will be- 
come a very predominant factor in 
a political party—whether the Dem- 
ocratic or Republican party, I 
wouldn’t say.” 
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INFLUENCE SUGGESTED 





* Grain Case Hot 


GALVESTON 

Sudden dismissal of federal crim- 
inal charges against E. H. Thornton, 
Sr., of Galveston, and others, is 
causing extensive speculation here. 

Thornton is the father of E. H. 
Thornton, Jr., chairman of the 
State Highway Commission, former 
college associate of Governor Allan 
Shivers, and major political booster 
of the Governor in the Galveston 
area. E. Richard Thornton, another 
son of Thornton, Sr., is chairman 
of the pro-Shivers Galveston 
County Democratic Committee that 
also supported Eisenhower in 1952. 

Last June 10, Bunge Corporation, 
of which Thornton, Sr., and others 
are officials, was indicted by a fed- 
eral grand jury in Galveston for 
conspiracy to defraud the United 
States in connection with a Cana- 
dian grain controversy. 

The indictment accused the cor- 
poration of importing hog-feed 
grade, frost-damaged grain from 
Canada, mixing it with American 
wheat of good grade, and exporting 
it to countries under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. Allegedly 
false subsidy claims were made in 
nine instances, the subsidies reach- 
ing $1,700,000, the indictment said. 

Feb. 12 in Houston, the special 
government prosecutor who pre- 
sented the case to the grand jury— 
C. K. Richards—asked Federal 
Judge Ben C. Connally to dismiss 
charges against Thornton, Sr., and 


four other officials of Bunge Cor- 
poration. The corporation is an in- 
ternational grain dealing firm of 
which Thornton, Sr., is general 
manager. He is also former general 
manager of the city-owned Galves- 
ton wharves. 

Richards explained to Judge 
Connally that new evidence dis- 
proved any criminal intent on the 
part of the defendants. Reporters 
asked him about the details of the 
new evidence, but he said he had 
“nothing more to say about this 
thing.” 

Bunge Corporation itself was 
plead guilty and paid a $5,000 fine. 

The speculation involves. the 
friendship of the Thorntons and 
Governor Shivers. 

National co:nmentators in Wash- 
ington have stated that Shivers con- 
ferred first with President Eisen- 
hower, then with Attorney General 
Brownell about dismissal of the in- 
dictment. One report states that the 
President said nothing could be 
done, but Brownell took steps. to 
stop the legal] action. 

Richards was retained by Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell at 
$9,000 per year to prosecute the 
grain scandal cases. 

The alleged irregularities were 
developed by a sub-committee of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
which met in Galveston in October, 
1953. The members were Senators 
Thye. Ellender, and Young. 








5 of 77 Laredo Vets ‘Happy’ _ 
About Outcome of Land Deal 


By RAMON GARCES 
Laredo Correspondent 
The Texas Observer 

LAREDO 


Five of the 77 veterans who 
bought an 11,497 acre ranch in a 
“block land” deal promoted by the 
Rio Grande Corporation, which al- 
legedly made $200,000 profit on the 
transaction according to testimony 
in Austin, said this week they were 
happy with the deal. 

Each of the 77 veterans bought 
a 143-acre tract. They have organ- 
ized themselves into the La Moca 
Ranch Club, pooling their hunting 
and fishing privileges and using 
the clubhouse they have on the 
ranch. 

Five of the veterans are residents 
of Webb County. Rogelio Salinas, 


More Charges - 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Attorney Wiley Cheatham for their 
co-operation. 

Meanwhile, the House committee 
investigating the scandals heard 
testimony from the head of the 
Board’s legal section, T. B. Sullivan, 
that then-Land Commissioner Bas- 
com Giles traveled to South Texas 
on one or two appraisal trips with 
appraiser H. Lee Richey, who made 
the appraisals in many of the deals 
under fire; that 75 per cent of the 
blocks deals in South Texas got 
priority treatment; that Richey 
was “out of the ordinary” as an ap- 
praiser; and that Richey, in his 
opinion, got “instructions” from 
Giles and Laurence C. Jackson, re- 
signed executive secretary of the 
Board, on appraisals. 

The House Committee also heard 
a Land Board Attorney, John Gra- 
ham, tell that he and four other 
Board employees had gone hunting 
on Kinney County land last No- 
vember at the invitation of L. V. 
Ruffin of Brady, who, with B. R. 
Sheffield of Brady, sold it to the 
State for $350,000. The State is su- 
ing for recovery of that sum. 

The DeWitt indictments: 

T. J. McLarty, 21 indictments, 19 
charging “falsely interpreting writ- 
ten instrument” and two charging 
“forgery”; W. T. McLarty, six 
charging “falsely interpreting writ- 
ten instrument”; Henry Robinson, 
19 charging lsely interpreting 
written instrur¥ ‘+’; S. Ledbetter, 
51 charging “gi\“2g false notary 
certificate”; and“# A. Preusser, 17 
charging “giving false notary cer- 
tificate.” 





Laredo schoolteacher, is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the | 
club. A veteran from Dickinson is | 
president of the club. His name was | 
not available here. | 

According to records in the Webb 
County clerk’s office here, T. J. Mc- | 
Larty of Cuero bought the ranch 
from Ernest Laubscher and Mrs. 
Elvira B. Laubscher on April 8, 
1953 for $310,000. 

McLarty transferred the ranch to 
the Rio Grande Corporation, of 
which he was president on May 28, 
1954 for $10 and “other considera- 


tions.” 
McLarty is now under indictment 
by the State in connection with his 


activities under the program. Since 
he is living in Denver, extradition | 
may be asked. 

The records show that on July | 
9-12, 1954, the Rio Grande Corpora- 
tion sold 77 tracts to the Veterans 
Land Board. Final intruments filed 
here were from the Veterans Land 
Board to individuals. These con- | 
tracts were recorded from July 9 to 
17, 1954. 

The veterans who bought tracts 
here are Rogelio Salinas, R. C. Cen- 
teno, Jose Limon, Jose Meza, and 
Alfredo B. Barrera. 

State Senate investigators said 
that the Board paid a total of $511,- 
450 for the 77 tracts of land. 

Truman S.-Phelps, a Laredo at- 
torney who acted as agent for 
Laubscher in selling to McLarty, 
.and later served as agent for Mc- 
Larty in contacting the Laredo vet- 
erans, said that he belieyes it was a 
fair deal for the veterans. 

He said he doesn’t know how the 
other 72 veterans, who live in other 
parts of the State, were contacted 
by McLarty or the Corporation. 
“You can just say that every vet- 
eran who bought land knew what 
he was buying. That land is worth 
more than the $45 an acre they paid 
for it. Through grazing leases and 
leases on oil and gas alone they 
can pay for it,” Phelps said. (Each 
veteran paid $6,800 for 143 acres). 
Phelps said that an 11,000 foot oil 
well test is being drilled on the 
land next to La Moca. 

Rodolfo Centeno, one of the vet- 
erans, said that he had gone hunt- 
ing all deer season at the ranch 
and that he is “not sorry” he bought 
the tract of land. Jose Limon, an- 
other of the buyers, said that it 
stands to reason that a small tract 
of land would cost more an acre 
than if he would have bought more 





acreage. 


| With his 


sound water 
pointing out 
many bills before the Legislature. 


camouflage of over a hundred pro- 


Decision Near in State Antitrust Suit 
Alleging Major Oil Price Setting 


You may think you're buying “Good Gulf” at the G 


getting Phillips, or Magnolia, 


The State of Texas says that the ten oil companies 
gasoline “exchanges” whereby one company provid 
lets of another company near the first company’s refine 


And that is only one of the points 
used by the State in its biggest 
anti-trust suit in ten years. 

Wednesday, March 2, the Su- 
preme Court will hear arguments 
on “the sufficiency of the petition” 
of the State of Texas in its mam- 
moth suit against ten oil companies 
that produce 65 percent, and control 


State Charges 
$82,350 Fraud 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tentionally falsify the number of 
predatory animals killed.” He also 
told the State “knowingly” and “on 
many occasions” that such trappers 
were entitled to more money than 
they actually had coming, the com- 
plaint states. 

“".. such trappers (payees) paid 
over to said Hearn the excess of 
such amounts over and above the 
amount actually and legally due to 
them as bounties from the State,” 
the complaint states. 

The State pays $1.50 for each 
coyote killed and varying amounts 
for other wildlife pests. 

The suit makes Hearn’s bonding 
company, Employer’s Casualty Co., 
co-defendant with Hearn and asks 
for $14,000 from the company—the 
amount of its bond on Hearn. 

Hearn’s original answer to the 
charges in the suit pleads for the 
right of the defendant of being sued 
in the area of his residence, states 
that some of the allegations are not 
part of the cause of action and are 
prejudicial to the defendant, and 
maintains that the main charges in 
the complaint “are too general to 
give this defendant fair notice of 
what the plaintiff may attempt to 
prove.” 

A specific breakdown of the $82,- 
350 out of which the State was al- 
legedly defrauded is requested. 

Dodgen said the matter first came 
to the Commission’s attention when 
some trappers began complaining to 
the Commission that a game super- 
visor was engaging in activities 
they thought were dubious. 

Lawrence Warburton, Jr., assist- 
ant attorney general, is handling 
the case for the State. 


Ramsey Lambasts— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
weekend statement, he 
was immediately pegged by some 
observers as a possible candidate 
for higher office. 

Ramsey also lit into opponents of 
legislation, again 
that there are too 





“Legislators, hampered by a 
posals on the two subjects, are un- 
derstandably confused,” he said. “It 
is time for the public to demand ac- 
tion on only those comparatively 
few bills which are necessary to 
protect the public interest.” 

These few bills, he pointed out, 
are the result of a study made by 
the attorney General, the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners, and rep- 
resentatives of reputable insurance 
companies. Recommendations were 
made, and the Texas Legislative 
Council incorporated the recom- 
mendations in a 200-page report to 
the lawmakers. 

“It now appears that only four or 





five basic bills ... are needed to 
cure the present deficiencies in our 
insurance laws,” he said. 
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: ' gas stafion—-but you may be 
or Sinclair gas. 
suing for price-fixing have 








of 80 per rhe 100-page Texas petition 
the oil companies charges 
ten oil companies com- 


ed their capital, skill, and acts 


the marketing 
Texas gasoline. 

The State charges 
panies with a combinatior 
spiracy to fix gasoline pric« 
prices, of course, rule 
competition. 

Willis E. Gresham, as 
torney general, will argue 
anti-trust suit before the 
high court Wednesday 
poration lawyers will be tt 
“T imagine the rafters will r 
the oratory,” Greshan 
newspaper last week 

The suit was first 
1949 by then-Attorney 
Price Daniel and has beer 
ued by Attorney General 
Shepperd. The State sex 
ery of $5@ to $1,500 per 
each company for every 
alleged price-fixing cor 
tween 1946 and 1949 

The oil companies 
250 points. The State 
changes in its petition 

Judge Charles Betts 
District Court heard the 


the 


Create and carry out restric- 
tions in the business of market-” 
gasoline in Texas; 


@ Fix the price of gasoline sold 
from tank wagons to service 


station outlets; 
@ Prevent and lessen competition 
in making, refining, and selling 
asoline in Texas; 


@ Fix the price of crude oil, es- 
sential to the making of gaso- 


a standard that will affect, 
control, or establish the tank 
on price of gasoline. 

State tells how it thinks the 
companies did these things.. 
points out at the end of its 
that 90 percent of all filling 
ns in Texas use one of the 
marketed by these ten com- 
es—so whatever practices the 


alg y Sia — mpanies used had widespread ap- 
e ol companies l lirati 

‘ ‘ : ication. 
that year. In April, 1954, tr When price decontrol became na- 


of Civil Appeals revers¢ 
court and said the 
sufficient for a judgment 
the companies. The Supre! 


nal policy in the spring of 1946, 

the State, these oil companies 
t into effect in Texas “their long 
: lanned and previously agreed 
first held there was n identical and non-competitive 
iat judgment out grat rices with respect to tank wagon 
company motion for a rel , eaten een 


February. These prices were made possible, 
Gresham said _ that the State, by trade associa- 
Texas anti-trust suit nov n activities in the American Pe- 


the roleum Institute; by the “standard- 
tion of gasoline”—that is, making 
he same grades of gasoline so their 
rices could be standardized; by 
xchanges” of gasoline; by “con- 
ted efforts,” written and oral, io 
“uniform and non-com- 


even approaches 
suit in importance. 
Many people do not 
Texas has an anti-trust 
almost as many do not 
Texas is suing oil compar 


The defendants ars maintain com 
Fuel Oil Co., West Virg titive posted crude oil prices”; 
Cities Service Oil Co., I simply by the existence of 

Serr ientical tank wagon gasoline 


subsidiaries of Cities 
Delaware; Continental O 
aware; Gulf Oil Corp., 
vania; Humble Oil and 
Co., Texas, with 72 pe! 
stock owned by Standard 
pany (New Jersey); Magr 
troleum Co., Texas, with 99 Texas 
cent of its stock owned by; 

Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., Nev f ev 
Standard Oil Co. of Texa , 
owned by Standard Oil C 
fornia, Delaware; The Tex: 
pany, Delaware; Sinclair 
Company, Maine, wholly-ow1 
Sinclair Oil Co. New Y 
Phillips Petroleum Cory 
Delaware. 

Many corporations orgar 
der the laws of Delaware 
Delaware’s Legislature 

ally passed lax regulatory « 
tion laws to attract corporat 


between 1946 and 1949. 

The heart of the State’s case is 
stated on page 82 of the brief: 

Since on or about July 29, 1946, 
e tank wagon prices of the three 
rades of gasoline marketed in 
by each defendant herein 
been identical with the prices 
ery other defendant.” 
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its protective state sover 
Naturally, Delaware gets the 
poration fees. 
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THE BIG RICH 





A New Bunyanesque T ype 


(A series of articies on Texas 
oil millionaires appeared recently 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Written from afar with detach- 
ment and grace, the articles offe 
original insight into the nat 
of these men. With the permis- 
sion of the Post-Dispatch 
begin a series of excerpts.) 


ires 


we 


By DICKSON TERRY 

Staff Correspondent 

Post-Dispatch 
HOUSTON 

There are said to be a thousand 
millionaires here in Houston, but 
that’s just a convenient figure for 
bragging purposes and like nearly 
everything else in Texas, somewhat 
exaggerated. As a matter of fact 
we were told by a Houston newspa- 
per man who investigated the mat- 
ter, there are only 791 

Not all of these, of course, are oil 
millionaires. Some of them, like 
Jesse Jones. who owns a large 
share of downtown Houston, made 
it in real estate and other avenues. 
And some are just small-timers 
who only have from $1,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 and to whom nobody 
pays much heed. In fact, they tell 
you about one man down here who 
died and left $25,000,000 and made 
the front page only because every- 
body expected him to leave a lIct 
more. 

They distinguish here between 
the merely rich and what they call 
the Big Rich, who got that way 
from Texas oil. Just where the di- 
viding line comes is a matter of 
debate, but most people seem to 
agree that being Big Rich starts at 
about $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 

The Texas oil millionaire has 
been around for some time now. In 
fact, ever since Spindletop, a word 
which makes most Texas oil men 


St. Louis 





McKay Views Politics 


TEXAS AND THE FAIR DEAL, 
1945-1952. By Seth Sheppard 
McKay, The Naylor Company. 
San Antonio, $5 
If you've despaired in 

years because turbulent and 
pestuous Texas has no historian to 
record the facts and fancies and 
foibles of its politics, then you may 
put your mind at ease 

We have one—a good one—in 
Seth Shepperd McKay, and his lat- 
est volume is probably the 
complete work can find t 
bring back the days that time and 
too many campaigns have dimmed 

McKay, a professor of history at 
Texas Tech, has resurrected and 
dusted off the political history of 
Texas from just after the war to 
Eisenhower's sweep in 1952. In a 
way, it connects with an earlier 
book by McKay, “W. Lee O'Danie! 
and Texas Politics,” published in 
1944. 

There are a few war years miss- 
ing, but they were quiet ones 
compared with those preceding and 
immediately following hostilities. 
Readers of his earlier book will 


recent 


tem- 


most 


you 


know that he gave O’Daniel a good | 


ever veering 
He hastened 


going-over without 
from his objectivity 


Dismissed School Head 
Says Politics To Blame 


IRVING, TEXAS 

A dismissed school superintend- 
ent has charged here that the con- 
troversy which resulted in his re- 
moval stemmed from the support 
of a political candidate by teachers 
in the Irving school 

Dr. John I. Beard, formerly sup- 
erintendent of the school, said that 
a group in Irving protested last 
summer when a group of the teach- 
ers took part in precinct conven- 
tions on behalf of Ralph Yarbor- 
ough for Governor. 

Beard said that a member of the 
protesting group called the school 
board president and said there 
would be “trouble” because of the 
sachers’ political activities. 

eanwhile, 752 Irving citizens 
signed petitions asking the 
board here to re-instate 





mont. Spindletop was the first well 


of Houston, and I saw one second- 


. |hand car lot which dealt only in 


Hundreds of them 


Cadillacs 


brought in at the big Beaumont 
field at the turn of the century 
and the well which started it all 
Only in recent years, however 
has the Texas oil millionaire been | 
ojected on the American scene | 
as one of the standard figures of 


fact and fiction in our national life, | 


along with the Yankee horse trader 
Western Pioneer, the robber 
baron and all the others. So much 
has been written about him in the 
few years that he, and the 
stories built around him, have be- 
come part of the folklore, Like all 
folklore, there is a lot of pure hy- 
perbole therein, but there is also 
enough truth to make it good in the 
telling 
One of the favorite stories down 
here concerns the extremely near- 
sighted oil millionaire who had the 
windshield of his cadillac ground to 
his eyeglass prescription. Ridicu- 
lous, yes, but then we come up 
against another story, which Hous- 
tonians swear is true. It concerns 
the oil millionaire who sent his 
Cadillac to Europe to have a cus- 
tom-built foreign body put on it. 
He sent word along to just throw 
the old body away 


the 


last 


It’s no wonder they joke about 
how, when the ash tray of a Texas 
Cadillac gets full he 


oll Mans 
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Pappy’s demise from the political 
scene by simply reporting the facts 
—what O’Daniel did, what he said. 


It is much the same in this vol- 
ume; only it encompasses every- 
thing and everyone in these recent 


years. He sets us in perspective 
with a short, introductory fore- 
note; then launches into his project 
na style that is both thoroughgo- 


ing and lively 
There is a Texas trying to re-ad- 
after the war years, and the old 


TtT, 
JUs 


|'Texas Regulars pushing hard for 
power. There is the story of Dr. 
Homer Rainey, his troubles with 


the Republican-controlled Univer- 
sity of Texas Board of Regents (ap- 


pointed by O’Daniel and Coke Stev- 


enson), and his s'ibsequent dismis- 
sal and candidacy for governor 


There are the others of that 1946 
campaign, too: Beauford Jester, at 


the time a little-known Railroad 
|Commissioner; Jerry Sadler, just 
jback from the wars; John Lee 


|Smith (who recently missed out on 
|a cushy bit of Republican patron- 
lage): Grover Sellers, and Caso 
| March. 
The 


ported 


bitter 1946 campaign is re- 

thoroughly. ‘(You might 
have forgotten that in the runoff 
Dan Moody supported Jester and 
|Sadler and James Allred endorsed 
| Rainey.) 

In that same year there is the 
story of a young Army major and 
former state senator named Allan 
Shivers winning easily as lieuten- 
ant governor. And there was Pat 
Neff Jr., considered at first a cinch 
| for attorney general, but then be- 
jing upset by a fast-rising young 
|man named Price Daniel 
| There are the other elections— 
| the disputed contest between Stev- 
/enson and Lyndon Johnson is cov- 
lered thoroughly, for instance—on 
lup to Eisenhower’s landslide and 
Ralph Yarborough’s first try for 
governor in 1952. 

There are not only the campaigns. 
| There are the legislative sessions, 
the conventions, the intricacies of 
| government and behind-the-scenes 
|intrigue; the key figures and the 
| shadowy ones as well 
| This is non-partisan reporting at 
| its best, and the only regret here is 
that another appraisal isn’t imme- 


lis Ort oncom in ed 








And it’s also true that an oil man 


the Rice Hotel here one afternoon 
land made a $330,000,000 deal in 20 
minutes 
dozens of 
mention 


stories. 
articles and 
novels, like Edna Ferber’s “Giant” 
and George Fuermann’s “Land of 
the Big Rich,” the Texas oil tycoon 
has been evolving into a Bunyan- 
esque figure whose features are not 
yet very clearly drawn, but whose 
characteristics any American child 


similar 
magazine 


wonderment at being in possession 
of vast sums of money which he 
doesn’t quite know how to spend: 
and a tendency to look upon Texas 
and everything connected there- 
with as slightly detached from the 
rest of the country and not subject 


to the general rules pertaining 
thereto 

This makes a lot of people, in- 
cluding some Texas oil millionaires 


sad, Because with a few notable ex- 


ceptions, real-life oil tycoons do not 
adhere very closely to the picture 
and about the only thing they 


really have in common with the 
legend is a lot of money 
*ee 





Perhaps no man has done more to 
focus attention on the Texas oil 
man than Glenn McCarthy, known 
as King of the Wildcatters. He is 
ithe sort of man people often think 
of when Texas, oil, and wild spend- 
ing are mentioned. He made the 
| headlines for years, sometimes be- 
|cause of new oil discoveries, some- 
times because of the way he spent 
money and sometimes because of 
brawls, both barroom and court- 
room 

But he has color and he is a liv- 
ing legend in Texas. Time magazine 
once described him this way: “He 
looks like nothing so much as a 
Hollywood version of a Mississippi 
river gambler, a moody and mono- 
lithic man with a dark, Civil War 
mustache, a cold acquisitive eye 
and a brawler’s shoulder-swinging 
walk.” .... 

McCarthy got rich, wasn’t satis- 
fied, over-expanded, and wound up 
some $4,000,000 in debt. But he 
started all over again. He got a syn- 
dicate to back him, drilled in what 
was considered an extremely un- 
likely spot, and hit again. One suc- 
cess led to another, and by the time 
he was 40 years old he was presi- 
dent and owner of 18 corporations, 
valued at more than $100,000,000. 
Then over-expansion got him again. 

The fabulous Shamrock Hotel, 
which cost him $21,000,000 to build, 
was taken over by the Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. which, with 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
had loaned McCarthy $55,000,000 on 
his holdings) and has now been 
sold to Conrad Hilton. Gone is a 
$15,000,000 chemical plant, a string 
of newspapers and many other 
things in which McCarthy invested. 
He still owns oil wells in Texas, 
California and Wyoming, and he 
has a lot of real estate, a radio sta- 
tion, and other holdings. 

But his biggest asset today, other 
oil men say, is a 970,000 acre oil 
concession in Bolivia, which he is 
now working. McCarthy, Texas oil 
men say, will make it again. You 
can’t keep him down. 

What has been McCarthy’s con- 
tribution to Houston? Well, a lot 
of people think it is considerable, 
even if it is a little hard to define. 
There is the Shamrock Hotel, of 
course, which is nationally famous 
and which stands for both Houston 
and Glenn McCarthy. 

“But I think the main thing 
Glenn did for Houston,” said an oil 
man who knows him well, “is that 
he made it one of the cosmopolitan 
cities of the world, right along with 
New York, Hollywood, London, and 
Paris. He gave Houston something 
we never had before. I guess you 
could call it Cafe Society.” 

& ! 











NOXt: BO’ 


and a promoter met in the lobby of | 


As a result of these and | 
not to} 


would recognize. Not the least 
among them is supposed to be aj} 
gauche and somewhat childlike 


On Teaching Literacy 
In A Jail In Mexico 


take off their hats and face Beau- , doesn't empty it—he just trades the | 
car in an a new one. At last count 
there were approximately 5000 air- | 
| conditioned Cadillacs on the streets | 


By BRUCE CUTLER 
Written for The Texas Observer 


| The first day I was there, 
|the trusty neglected to open 
that foot-thick oak door to 


|room for standees to breathe), and 
}an open latrine-trench which ran 
| along two sides of the courtyard 
| wall. Personal feuds found a nat- 
| ural and happy outlet when the 
end-men worked around on those 


let me out and made the kind_| Sides. As the honored guest I was 


of joke that is always much ) 
‘funnier to the prisoners (in| 


not permitted to play on the ends. 


Eliseo was about my age. He was 
never quite sure why he had been 


this case, 104 of them) than sentenced. He was one of the few 


anyone else. It was what peo- 
ple sometimes call humor in 


prisoners with a_ skill which he 
peters use to supplement his diet. 


|He made sweaters by a _ process 


le . ° r | 
its universal sense. I’m sure it | that looked like something between 
seems more universal outside | knitting and a game of handball. 


that door than inside. 
The prison in which I 


rural areas 
Latin American nation-neighbors: 


fort-like building in the 
tradition. Inside the 
which was open in the daytime and 


closed at night with a key the size 


of a man’s forearm and older than 
Austin, a squad of the 143rd Infan- 
try had set up an informal and co- 
educational living arrangement 
Behind them was the second door, 
the one the trusty was sometimes 


slow to open. Behind that door 
around a corner, was the prison | 
| yard. It was open and cobblestoned 


One large room served as a dor- 
mitory where the men slept on 
straw mats if they had them, or on 
straw, or on the stones. They 
cooked on the dormitory floor 
Above them was a loft where the 
shrine was. We also held our liter- 
|acy classes there and when 
| smoke was not too thick we some- 


times ran a wire for a movie pro- 
| jector in. 
| Our state, like most, forbade 


| capital punishment. At the same 
| time, it made no provision for the 
—— of its prisoners. A man 
serving eight days, or eight years 
| (the usual term for murder), had 
to shift for himself on two cents a 
day, or else ask fricnds or rela- 
tives to bring him food. 

| Around election time the popula- 
|tion of the jail swelled consider- 
lably. Shortly afterward it dimin- 


lished. Riding on top of the politi- | 


| cal vicissitudes, the prisoners’ most 
nor crime but, understandably, 
| women, and more tangibly, sports. 


produced a battered volleyball and 
|} a rope which served as a net. The 
| ames were spiced by two things: 


. 

Bruce Cutler spent four years 
(1950-54) in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras, El Salvador, and Costa 
Rica in public health and educa- 
tion work projects sponsored by 
the governments of Mexico and 
Salvador. He taught in rural 
schools, worked in a housing and 
agricultural self-help co-op and 
assisted in rural sanitation (“You 
plan where to dig latrines”). He 
also worked, for a while, in a 
prison, and this sketch on prison 
life is the result. More stories 
will follow. Originally from Chi- 
cago, Cutler now lives in Austin.) 


from the outside, the tourist would 
be sure to spot it as an impressive, 
presidio 
street door, 


j}avid interest was neither politics 


{Some reconnaisance around town 


50-man teams (which left almost no 


|The guards bought the materials 
|outside (at a profit) and sold the 


worked | ¢:_: 

jn |finished goods (at a ofit) and 
was pretty typical of those in the . a 
of one of our Closer. 


| Eliseo eked along. Most of the men 
| were peasants and not that lucky. 


The mayor was quite interested 
lin improving conditions in the 
|prison. That was why I had been 
lasked to teach literacy. The day 
jafter the elections were over, our 
| mayor-triumphant expressed his 
|secret wish and brought in all the 
| unused election posters from his 
loffice. We cut them up and used 
| the backs for paper for our classes. 
| This, he confided in me, was the 
| best use to which the posters had 
|}ever been put. 


Eliseo made himself a kind of 
major-domo and_ supervised the 
|class materials. Soon the mayor 
lcame up with a few books for the 
| prisoners to read. The paper, books, 
jand nubs of charcoal we burned 
|out for pencils in the cooking-fires 
were the jealous domain of Eliseo 
land his Committee of 103. Although 


the | in constant use, the materials were 


| 


|always there, clean and ready for 


| the classes. 
* 


The public health men came one 
day for a delousing campaign. 
Despite its help in letting you sleep 
easily at night, there is something 
violative in the way in which they 
squirt their DDT into the various 
recesses of the human body. How- 
ever, the men were appreciative 
and made the doctor a present of 
the victims of the campaign, all 
piled neatly in a glass jar. 


Finally, I was transferred out of 
town. The news came as a surprise 
to all the prisoners. We decided to 
have a particularly good volleyball 
game and afterwards approached a 
can of boiling water into which one 
man was putting a few grains of 
sugar from a folded newspaper. 
Someone had some flakes of cinna- 
mon bark and added them. When 
the tea was ready, we passed the 
can around. Some stale rolls ap- 
peared from somewhere, and a half 
of one was put in my hand. It was a 
strange moment. No one spoke or 
gave a farewell talk. Not even Eli- 
seo, Perhaps we all realized in that 
moment something about prisons 
that Boston and Great Britain as 
well now know: prisoners need 
more than other people in order tq 
be human beings. Everyone knows 
it, but no ome ever quite gets 
around to doing anything about it. 
So few of the “right” neople ever 
get into prison. So many of the 
wrong ones do. 

















The Oxford Alternate 


I launch new crimes before old prayers are flown. 
I hourly sin, and hourly pay remorse. 

My conscience circles endlessly this course 

To find its choicest plants with mold overgrown. 
With naked Rahabs I carouse through Tyre 

But don full black to see the Sabbath in, 
Forsaking bawdy minstrels for a choir: 

Thus turns my weekly whirligig of sin. 


And yet, if prayer or constant penance fails, 
And gross duplicity marks me for hell, 

I hope to face damnation’s vast ordeals 

At least a gentleman, a proper swell, 

And fall in smiling pride, as Satan fell, 
With flaming spats and cane, and fiery tai) 


Ss 
\ Austin 
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Segregation Hit 
.8.By Texas Group 


AUSTIN 

The superintendent of the San 
Saba schools, S. G. Boynton, has 
stated in a letter read here that 
segregation in his schools is cost- 
ing the taxpayers a needless $1,100 
a year. 

And a representative of the Ei- 
senhower Administration told the 
annual conference of the Texas 
Commission on Race Relations that 
the President’s pledge to “eliminate 
all discrimination based on race, 
religion, or national origin” in gov- 
ernment contract employment will 
be enforced vigorously in the South 
as well as in the North “for the 
first time” in 15 years. 

Boynton wrote the group of Ne- 
gro and white community leaders, 
meeting in the Texas Union at the 
University of Texas, that it is cost- 
ing the taxpayers $1,100 a year to 
transport the five Negro school-age 
children in his district 45 miles to 
the Brady school for Negroes. 

“We could assimilate them in our 
schools without any added cost,” 
he said. 

“Had the State Commissioner of 
Education permitted us to place 
them in our white schools, they 
could have been attending our 
schools this year. As soon as we are 
permitted. to send them to our 
white school we shall do so.” 

Charles Livermore, assistant di- 
rector of the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts, said that 
the assumption of the Government 
is that the signature of a Southern 
businessman on a_ contract is as 
binding and honorable as that of a 
Northern businessman. Does the 
Government really intend to en- 
force the clause in such contracts 
prohibiting discrimination? “Let 
me tell you they really do ... This 
is our pledge,” Livermore said. 

Monsignor James S. Boyle, Cath- 
olic Archdiocese of San Antonio, 
told the delegates in an afternoon 
session that segregation in “a her- 
esy.” 

Speaking only for his own church 
in its immediate area, Msgr. Boyle, 
director of race relations for the 
San Antonio archdiocese, reported 
that the Catholic schools of San An- 


tonio have integrated 101 Negro 
students at all educational levels— 
elementary, high school, college, 
and graduate. Only three families 
have withdrawn their children from 
the schools, he said; it has been ac- 
cepted “as a matter of course.” 


Of segregation, the Catholic 
leader said: 
“It is against the teachings of 


Christ—a serious sin, a _ heresy 
against the solidarity of the human 
race, the fatherhood of God, and 
the brotherhood of man.” 

Dr. Hector Garcia, 
leader in Corpus Christi and a med- 
ical doctor, was the main speaker 
at an evening meeting Friday. He 
called segregated schools “one 
the cruelest weapons used in rob- 
bing our children of their dignity.” 

* 

The Commission is a _ private 
group sponsored in part by the 
Ford Foundation. It seeks the ad- 
vancement of better race relations. 

Tom Sutherland, executive secre- 
tary of the Commission, led off an 


afternoon panel on progress and 
future difficulties in race relations 
in Texas. 


Joseph Griggs, superintendent of 
schools at Huntsville in East Texas, 
reported “much progress” in educa- 
tional opportunities in Huntsville. 
“We superintendents must work 
with school boards as we find them 
and try to change them,” he said. 
Educational integration “is not only 
a possibility but also can be a 
reality within a reasonable time,” 
he said, but before it can add to 
the welfare of our children, he said, 
“a lot of attitudes” must change. 

Chris Dixie, also a Houston law- 
year, suggested that perhaps all 
these years opponents of integra- 
tion have been “afraid of nothing.” 

Of segregation in labor unions, 
Dixie said there has been “some 
good and much bad.” “Unions are 
sometimes subject to the same in- 
firmity as holders of office,” he 
said. “It is not a pretty picture, but 
some progress has been made.” 
Segregation is a general practice in 
Southern labor unions. 


U. Simpson Tate, Dallas lawyer, 


of | 


ied 
pyeerg fo asked the Texas Rangers to 


| close up gambling establishments 
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Galveston’s 
Mainland 
Games Closed 


GALVESTON 


People in the Houston area with 
a yen for the dice or the roulette 
wheel will have to go to the trouble 
of crossing over to Galveston Is- 
land—at least for a while. 

County attorney Marsene John- 
son, who won his office by eight 
votes on a ticket that opposed the 
reform candidates at the last elec- 
tion, announced last week that he 





on the Galveston County mainland 
—with an exception. 

He did not request a shutdown of 
Texas City, leaving that to the po- 
lice officials there. He said other 
gambling establishments were 
closed down. 

He had no jurisdiction over 
veston itself, Johnson said. 

He promised the island establish- 
ments will be closed for a long 
said the reason for his 
action was complaints from people 
on the mainland. 

There was another theory, ad- 
vanced by the Houston Chronicle. 
The Chronicle said that “at the 
same time” that Marsene made his 
announcement, a representative of 
The Texas Observer was in Gal- 
veston preparing a series of articles 
on Galveston’s interesting way of 
life. This newspaper announced the 
preparation of the series in ad- 
vance, the Chronicle reported. 

The Texas Observer called at one 
mainland establishment known as 
Bayou Oaks, two miles outside of 
Dickinson. The man at the locked 
gate said the club was closed but 
might reopen soon. 


Gal- 





The series will be published 
shortly. 
groes in America and cited statis- 


tics to the effect that “We (the Ne- 
groes) possess the basic skills that 
underlie our economy. The country 
is denied them because of our prej- 
s,’ which he said are “a threat 
to our national security ... a cloud 
on the purity of our integrity 


analyzed the racial history of Ne-|a taint on our religion.” 





POLITICAL ROUNDUP 





Texas conservative Der 
already organizing for the 
and state elections in 1956 
Governor Allan Shivers ar 
Independence Day to brig! 
$50-a-plate fund raising dinn« 
March 2. 

The grand ballroom of t 
phus Hotel has been booked f 
affair, at which Gov. St 
make the principal speech 
Sandlin, chairman of 
Democratic Executive C 
still refuses to make 
comment on the dinner 








Besides contributing 
party’s campaign fund for 
elections, the meeting 
would be designed to kee; 
ative elements of the 
welded together 

+ 
“FRAUD AND DECEIT” 
Special to The Tezras O 
PORT 

The Shivers Administ 
been the most repleté 
and deceit that was ever 
on us,” Bill Cooper, pre 
the Democratic Veteran 
charged here recently 

Saying that the Adn 
had to “rule or be ruined 
said that the current land 
“fall into the pattern of fr 
was disclosed then 
campaign) with 
crooked insurance mes: 
printing contracts, the G 
personal real estate trar 
the hiring of professiona 
impugn the loyalty of Tex 

Cooper, who campaigr 
Ralph Yarborough in 1954, 
Texas leads the United St 
insurance company failur: 


respect 


He also criticized Johr 
Shepperd, the Attorney 
Saying that his “fanfars 


cleaning up the veterans’ | 
dal is “just a smoke-screer 
vent the people learning of tI 
ministration’s failure to d¢ 
He said that Shepperd’s 


sistant, “under stiff qu 
admitted that Shepperd’s 
“knew of the _ scandals” 
1954. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


To submit a classified ad, write Drawer 
F, Capitol Station, Austin. or call 70746. 


Help Wanted 


STRINGERS—The Texas Observer is 
building up a bank of reliable reporters 
all over Texas. Professional reporters of 
an enlightened turn of mind are urged 
to contact the Editor, Texas Observer, 
Drawer F, Capitol Station, Austin. 

ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES— 
If you have some spare time and would 
like to help The Texas Observer grow, 
write the Business Manager for advertis- 
J solicitation forms. Ry of sales 

be arranged. i — Observer, 
Seower F, Capitol Sista A 


LEGAL ADS 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
TO THE CREDITORS OF AUSTIN 
GLASS CORPORATION 

You are notified that Austin 
Glass Corporation, a Texas corporation, of 
Austin, Travis County, Texas, on the ar 
day of January, A. D. 1955, executed 
deed of assignment, conveying to the 
undersigned all of its property for the 
benefit of creditors and that the under- 
signed has said trust, and has 
daly qualified as required by law. All 
creditors consenting to said assignment 
must, within four (4) months after this 
notice, make known to the assignee their 
consent in writing, and within six (6) 
months from the time of the first publi- 
cation of this notice file their claims, as 
prescribed by law, with the undersigned 
at 116 Barton Springs Road, Austin, 
Texas, which is also his post office ad- 


(s) MARTIN H. BOOZER 
Martin H. Boozer, Assignee 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


#THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO Carlota Martinez, Defendant, in the 
hereinafter styled and numbered cause: 

You are y commanded to appear 
before the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o’clock A. M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the date of 
issuance hereof; that is to say, at or 
fore, 10 o’clock A. M. of Monday the 4th 
day of April, 1955, and answer the peti- 
tion of plaintiff in Cause Number 99,448, 
in which Jesus Martinez is Plaintiff and 
Carlota Martinez is defendant, filed in 
said Court on the 20th day of September, 
1954, and the nature of which said suit is 
as follows: 


Defendant for decree of divorce dissolving 
the bonds of matrimony heretofore and 
now existing between said parties; Plain- 
tiff alleges cruel treatment on the part of 
Defendant towards him of such a nature 
as to render their further living together 
as husband and wife wholly insupportable; 
Plaintiff further alleges that four minor 
children, the issue of said union, are now 
living with Plaintiff, who is the proper 
person to be awarded their custody and 
control and for which he prays judgment 
of the Court; Plaintiff further prays for 
relief, general and special: no community 
property exists; 

All of which more fully appears from 
Plaintiff’s Original Petition on file in this 
office and to which reference is hereby 
made for all intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served within 90 
days after date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned unserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk 
of the District Courts of Travis County, 
Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand and the 
seal of said Court at office in the City of 
Austin, this the 14th day of February, 


1955. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By (s) GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
45-4 
NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
INCORPORATE WITHOUT CHANGE 
OF NAME 
To Whom It May Concern: 
Notice is hereby given that: Walter W. 
B. Williams, N. R. Wells, John L. Kirby 
and Richard Minor, et al doing business as 
United Thrift Store intend to incorporate 
such business without a change of name 
after the expiration of thirty (30) days 
from this the 21st day of February, A. D. 


1955. 
UNITED THRIFT STORE 
by (s) WALTER W. B. WILLIAMS 
alter W. B. Williams, President 
45-4 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

Notice is hereby given that John Kopp 
and John Arnold, partners, composing the 
firm of Kopp and Arnold, intend to in- 
corporate such firm without a change of 
the firm name after the expiration of 
thirty days from this date, the 14th day 
of February, 1955. 

KOPP & ARNOLD 

(s) JOHN KOPP 


By 
(s) JOHN ARNOLD 


By 
45-4 








ADVERTISEMENT OF LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

We, the subscribers, have this day en- 
tered into a limited partnership agreeably 
to the provisions of the Revised Statutes 
relating to limited partnerships; and do 
hereby certify that the terms of our said 
partnership are as follows: 
“The name or firm under which the 
partnership is to be conducted is 
NOBLE. 
“The general nature of the business to 
be transacted is the operation of a gaso- 





Being an action and prayer for judg- 
ment in favor of Plaintiff and against 


line d oil service station in the City of 
A 





, Travis County, Texas. 


“The names of all the general and spe- 
cial partners interested therein, disting- 
uishing which are general and which are 
special partners, and their respective 
places of residence, follow: 

“JAMES E. TAYLOR, special partner, 
place of residence, Austin, Travis County, 
Texas. 

“H. G. NOBLE, general partner, place 
of residence, Austin, Travis County, Texas 

“The amount of capital stock which 
each special partner has contributed to the 
common stock is Two Thousand ($2,000.00) 
Dollars in cash. 

“The period at which the partnership is 
to commence is the 5th day of February, 


1955, and the period at which it is to 
terminate is the Ist day of February, 
1965.”" 

Executed this ith day of February, 1955. 
(8) H. G. NOBLE 

Gene Partner 

(s) JAMES E. TAYLOR 

4 Special Partner 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 
SAN MARCOS TELEPHONE COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 


First Mortgage 4% per cent Bonds, 
Series A 


NOTICE is hereby given to the owners 
of all San Marcos Telephone Company, In- 
corporated, First Mortgage 4%, per cent 
Bonds, Series A, that said bonds are being 
paying date, May 15, 1955. Owners of 
called for redemption on the next interest 
said bonds are hereby given notice that 
the principal amount, together with a 
premium of four per cent (4 per cent) of 
such principal and accrued interest to 
said date, will be deposited with The Amer- 
ican National Bank of Austin, Trustee, 
Sixth Street at Colorado, City of Austin, 
Texas, on the 10th day of May, 1955, and 
upon surrender of any and all of said 
bonds to this Trustee, said Trustee will 
pay to the party or parties surrendering 
such bonds the amounts due as above set 


out. 

NOTICE is given further that if any 
bond holder shall fail to surrender his 
bond or bonds on the 15th day of May, 
1955, such bond holder shall not in any 
event be entitled to receive further in- 
terest thereon or to exercise any rights 
with respect thereto, except to receive 
from said Trustee the amount set aside 
for the redemption thereof without inter- 


SAN MARCOS TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, mong peace 


San Marcos, Tex 
THE AMERICAN. NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTIN, TRUSTEE 


Sixth at Colorado, Austin, Texas 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To all persons interested in the estate of 
Harrison Jenkins, Deceased. 

No. 16,053, County Court Travis County, 
Texas. Lillian Arnold Prince, Administra- 
trix thereof, filed in the County Court of 
Travis County, Texas, on the 24th day of 
February, A. D. 1955, her Final Account 
of the condition of the Estate of said 
Harrison Jenkins, Deceased, together with 


Said Final Account and Apr 
be heard and acted on by said 
the first Monday next after the expir 
of ten days from date of Px g 
lishing this citation, the sar 
14th day of March, 1955 
house thereof in Austin, 
time and place all persons 
the Account for Final Settlement 
Estate are required to appear 
written answer and contest 
and application should they chooss« 





officer executing th 
accordir 
the 


20. 

The 
promptly serve the same 
quirements of law, and 
hereof, and make due returr 
directs. 

Given under my hand and 
said Court at office in Austir 
this the 24th day of February, A. I 

EMILIE LIMI 
Clerk of the Count 

Travis Coun 
(s) M. EPHRAIM 


the 


By 
47-1 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To all persons interested in the est 
Joseph M. Meyers, Deceased 
No. 16,303, County Court Travi 
Texas. Alma Myers, Administratri 
Will Annexed thereof, filed in the 
Court of Travis County, Texas, on t 
day of February, A. D. 1955, her 
Account of the condition of the Es 
said Joseph M. Myers, Deceased 
with an Application to be discharged f 
said Estate. 
Said Final Account and Applicatior 
be heard and acted on by said Co 
the first Monday next after the exr 
tion of ten days 
Publishing this citation, the same 
the 14th day of March, 1955, at the ( 
house thereof in Austin, Texas, at 


the Account for Final Settlement 


written answer and contest said « 
and application should they choose t 
The officer executing this writ 
promptly serve the same according t 
quirements of law, and the mandates | 
of, and make due return as 
directs 
Given under my hand and the 
said Court at office in Austin, Texas 
the 23rd day of February, A. D. | 
EMILIE LIMBER 
Clerk of the County 
Travis County 
M. EPHRAIM 


By (s) 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Robert M. Moore, Defendant 
hereinafter styled and numbered ca 
You are hereby commanded 
before the 126th District Court of T 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
house of said county in the City 


to 


o’clock A. M. of the first Monday 
the expiration of 42 days from the 
issuance hereof; that is to say, at 
before, 10 o’clock A. M. of Monday 


Io4 





an Application to be discharged from said 
Estate. ‘ 


11th day of April, 1955, and answer 


from date of Posting 


time and place all persons interested 


Estate are required to appear by filing 


tin, Travis County Texas, at or before 


petition of plaintiff in Cause Number 1° 


the 


the 


Shivers Set for Talk; 
Cooper Flays Scandals 


rOWERY, CHEATHAM SPEAK 
SAN ANTONIO 
R. K. Towery, editor of the 
Cuero Record, and DeWitt County 
Attorney Wiley Cheatham—the two 
men who broke the veterans’ land 
tory last November—will speak to 
the Democratic Women of Bexar 
County March 8 at the Manor Tea 
yom, Mrs. Russ Leavenworth, 
icational chairman, announced. 
nation of cross-filing and 
party preference legislation will be 
sed by the Young Democrats 
he county March 3, J. G. Joyce, 


president, said, It will be in 
Bexar County Court House. 
+ 
NEGRO SEEKS OFFICE 
PORT ARTHUR 
he Democratic Party will enter 
ite of seven candidates in 


Ary ] A 
ipril oO 
j 
1 


city commission elec- 
i ng the first Negro ever 
“ek such a public office in Jef- 

County’s history. 

entire slate is aligned with 

eral-loyalist faction that con- 
party machinery in Port 

The candidates were nom- 
at a convention called by the 
Gem ocratic Executive Com- 

1eaded by aay Glover. 


ad 
1a 


+ 
une 


and Gulf R aun employee; 
R. Z, Dutton, department store 
and president of CIO 
Area Local Industrial Union 
l4; H. A. Parker, secretary of 
Local 23; W. T. Walker, tax 
intant and incumbent commis- 
Vincent Lena, Texas Com- 
iboratory employee and in- 
commissioner; C. M. High- 
Texaco employe, and Skeet 
Texaco employee. 
+ 
KEFAUVER TO COME HERE 
to The Texas Observer 
CORSICANA 
Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
| be in Texas on May 6-7 to 
ik at fund-raising dinners for 
Democratic Party, it has been 
nced here by County Judge 
Sewell, chairman of the State 
mocratic Advisory Council. 
The Tennessee senator’s speaking 
jule is yet to be arranged. 
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which Inez Moore is Plaintiff and 

I t M. Moore is defendant, filed in said 
( t on the 4th day of January, 1955, 
the nature of which said suit is as 


action and prayer for judg- 

favor of Plaintiff and against 
ant for decree of divorce dissolving 
nds of matrimony heretofore and 
sting between said parties; plain- 
reg cruel treatment on the part of 
nt towards her of such a nature 
nder their further living together 

husband and wife altogether insupport- 

‘ Plaintiff further alleges that no 
1ildren were born of said union and no 
mmuni ty property was accumulated; 
Plaintif iff further prays for costs of suit 

for relief, general and special ; 

All of which more fully appears from 

intiff’s Original Petition on file in this 
ffice and to which reference is hereby 
ade for all intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served within 90 
2 after date of its issuance, it shall be 
etu d unserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk 
f the District Courts of Travis County, 
exas 
sued and given under my hand and 
of said Court at office in the 
this the 21st day of Feb- 


O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 

Travis County, Texas 
GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
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of Austin, 
ary, 1955 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that we, H. F. 
E cey, Trammell Lacey, 
rd T. McFarland and J. R. Dale, do- 
business under the firm name of the 
ak Hill Gin Company, intend to incor- 
‘ate such firm without a change in the 
m name after the expiration of forty- 
five days from this date, being the 23rd 

f February, 1955. 

THE OAK HILL GIN COMPANY 


By 






Juyres, 





TRAMMELL LACEY 


EDWARD T. he AND 
J. DALE 


WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

is hereby given that Henry M. 
nter, Leo Fikes and N. Hewett, 
tners, doing business under the name 


Notice 


TEXAS BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
OMPANY,” principal office at 1012 
irel Street, San Antonio, Bexar County, 


intends to incorporate name of 
uilding Maintenance Co. at the 
lace of business, said corporation 
> all of the assets and assume all 
“iabilities of said business. Such 
is to be effective as soon as au- 
i by law. 
ebruary 19, 1955, San Antonio, Texas. 
s HENRY M. HUNTER 
Partner 
s LEO FIKES 
Partne 
A. N. HEWE 
Pa 
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Uranium Bill Passes House 


A uranium leasing bill pegged by its opponents as “the biggest giveaway since Dixon- 
Yates” is on its way to the Senate this week after a battle to a compromise in the House 


of Representatives. 


The bill could eventually mean millions of dollars to some West Texas ranchers. It 
might have meant much more except for the compromise. 


Originally, the bill would have 
permitted owners of former state 
lands to split with the State 50-50 
any bonuses, rentals or royalties 


from hard minerals 
As amended, it will give the Stats 


three-fourths and the land owne 
one-fourth 

Opponents of the measur 
this is still too much of a “give- 
away.” The State is not liga 
to share any of the money with 
landowners. 

The question is on former pub 
school and state asylum lands 


which the State retained the right 
to hard minerals when the land 
sold to individuals. Not all West 


was 


Texas is involved but there are 
re than seven million acres of it | 

in the Trans-Pecos region. Uranium 
a hard mineral—has been de- 

tected on the land, although not, as} 


lof 


yet, in commercial quantities 


Representative Tony Fenoglio, | 
vho led the fight against the bill 
Ss iid 

When they gave away the oil out} 
here they forgot to give away the 
ranium, and now they've fons, 

back for that. It’s a giveaway 

Ot s denounced the measure | 
is vicious,” “sordid,” and “the 
reatest giveaway ever before the 





of Texas.” 


| 


Legislature 





Beer Tax Hearing Due 


| one-half 
¢ 


The Texas House of Representatives passed and sent to|‘ 
the Senate last week bills that would prevent lewd or de-| — 


| 


praved comic books from reaching the hands of youngsters, | 
put about 10 per cent of women in the state on jury lists, | 


and give some West Texas 1 


uranium rights. 


At the same time the Ser 
killed proposed legislation which 
would tighter ip drunk dri 
tests and the House blocked « 
stitutional amendments v I 
would prevent Texas 
having a state or city 


and provide for replacing t 


mobile tax with a 


property 


third increase car registrat 
fees 

The Senate, busy in committ 
hearings most of the week, ad- 
journed Thursday. House member 
who vowed the week before 
work on Fridays, went home the 
same day 

Several important measures are 


up for consideration by both cham- 
bers this week 
A proposed constitutional amend- 


ment by Representative Harold 
Parish of Taft—postponed last week 
—is due to reach the House floor 
for debate 

It would create a $200 million 
fund to finance local-level water 


conservation projects. It was the 
second such week's delay given the 
bill. A similar bill has been voted 
out of Senate committee for floor 
consideration. 

The House will be looking over 
a committee-approved bill prohibit- 
ing a candidate from being nomin- 
ated by both political parties. 

The controversial measure, spon- 
sored by Representative Maury 
Maverick Jr. of San Antonio, would 
repeal the cross-filing provision of 
the Texas election law. The provi- 
sion was tacked onto a bill in the 
last days of the 1951 session when 


some lawmakers foresaw the pos- | 


sibility of Eisenhower running for 
president. 

A similar repeal measure was ap- 
proved by the House last session, 
but died in the Senate. Maverick 
says the current provision “cor- 
rupts party responsibility and party 
inte, rity.” 


+. 
Two important bills are up for 
committee consideration. One is | 


Representative Jerry Sadler's pro- 
posed beer tax increase. A hearing 


is scheduled on it March 7. A bill | 


seeking to regulate phones and 
other utilities on a statewide level 


was to have come before the House | 


State Affairs Committee Monday 


night. 

Its author, Representative Robert 
Patten of Jasper, said only state- 
wide regulation of telephone com- 
panies could protect the people 
from what he called exhorbitant 
profits “from services every house- 
holder must have.” 

The bill designed to prevent lewd, 
corruptive or depraved comic books 
from reaching the hands of Texas 
youngsters won House approval by 
voice vote and advanced to the 

nate. 


verick argued against the bill, | cases now to give the scientific ex- 
his colleagues’ attention to | planation 


ranchers a cut of the State's | . 





| 


fact that the US Senate was} 


tant to pass a similar federal 
ause t lang “€ | 
p. Rep. J. Gord 3 
Spring sided with the bil 
Rep. Joe Pool. He said: “Mama 
. to vote for it. Mama 
igainst it 
Also assed he H and 
sent to the Senate was a b ich 
W ld let about ter per cent of 
Texas women serve on juries. Rep- 
resentative L. DeWitt Hale of Cor- 
Christi expressed great disap- | 


intment at changes made. He said | 
that 35 to 40 per cent of the state’s | 
women will remain eligible for jury 
service, but only about 10 per cent | 
would actually qualify 

Hale said about half the potential 
of female jurors was lost 

7 an amendment which would re- 
juire jurors be freeholders in the 
State or householders in the county 

Cries of anguish came from two 
ators. Representative J. O 
illham of Brownfield denounced 
mittee changes in his used car 
dealer bill as “ruining” it and said 
he h the House won't accept 
the changes 

Gillham's bill provided for li- 
censing of used car dealers to keep 
them from offering latest model 
cars as “new” ones. 

“The changes ruin the original 
purpose of the bill by allowing any 
car dealer to sell new or used cars 
without a franchise from the man- 
ufacturer,” Gillham said. The used 
car dealers had charged it would 
outlaw competition in the industry. 

* 

Representative Marshall O. Bell's 
proposed constitutional amendment 
to prevent future State or City in- 
come taxes was dealt a death blow 
by House members. 
| His income tax amendment had 
|to have at least 100 votes to pass. It 
|was killed 47-86, after opponents 
|argued that it would “tie the 
hands” of future legislatures. 

“Don’t kill the goose now just be- 
cause we don’t need any golden 
eggs at this session,” said Repre- 












pes 


|sentative Edgar Berlin of Port 
Neches. Representative Barefoot 
'Sanders of Dallas also argued 


| against the move 
The House split sharply on Rep- 
resentative Doug Bergman’s consti- 
|tutional amendment to knock out 
car property taxes and raise the 
registration fees. He said the prop- 
erty tax is inequitable because 
some cities and counties levy and 
collect it while others do not. The 
was 51-67 against it 
A bill to tighten up drunk driver 
was killed in a Senate com- 
| mittee. The bill, sponsored by Sen 
| Jarrard Secrest of Temple, would 
| have put into law exactly what 
| scientists say makes a drunk. As it 
| is, experts must be called on drunk 


wr 
vote 


+ 
tests 


, | said 


except 


Comic Control Okayed, 





Representative Joe Pyle of Fort 
Worth, who co-authored the bill, 
the measure would provide 


that the owner of the land would 


lalso be the State’s agent in leasing 


all minerals. He said .t would 
encourage the exploration, develop- 
and production of the min- 
erals. and, in a financial way, 
would be much more advantageous 
to the State and the Public School 
Fund 

The bill applies to about 7,400.000 
acres of land sold by the State be- 
tween 1895 and 1931. Since 1931, all 
school and asylum lands 


ment 


i) 


public 


have been sold with a mineral res- , 


of 


for a 


one-sixteenth royalty, 
one-eighth royalty 
sulphur and 
sulphur 


ervation 


which 
substances 
be derived 

The State all 
when it sold the surface of the land 
A previous Legislature 
interest in oil and 
the owners 


is reserved 
from 


on 


which 


reserved minerals 


gas 





‘ights to surface 


serving as agent in making leases 
The mineral rights belong to the 
School Fund of the 

endowment for public 


ermanent 
otate in 


schools 


‘| views 


allocated | 


for | 


WASHINGTON 
The right of a Houston post office 
employee to write his _ political 
to a mewspaper was de- 
fended by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union before the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission here last week. 
Attorney Edward De Grazia said 
to deny Curtis C. Wilson this right 
is a violation of the right of free 
speech and free press 
And if the Hatch “clean politics” 
|} Act, under which the CSC made the 
charge, requires him to be fired for 
writing such a letter, then it, too, is 


unconstitutional, De Grazia_in- 
sisted 
Wilson, a train postman, wrote a 


letter last June 24 to The Houston 
Post, which it published, saying, 





C. Zbranek of 
of the first to 
amendment. It 
the slender 


Representative J. 
Daisetta 
propose an 
beaten by 
71 to 70 

The final compromise gave the 
State a minimum of 50 cents 
| per acre, minimum early rental of 
|}the same amount, andr 
| royalty of three thirty-sec« 
| production value. The 


Was one 


of 


margin 





bonus 


ninimum 
ynds f 


land owner 


|}would get one thirty-second roy- 
| alty 

On the 50-50 proposal Zbranek 
| said: “You wouldn’t give a man 50 
{per cent commission to go out and 
|} sell something for yo 


good commis 


Is a 


Was | 





HATCH ACT TESTED 
BY POSTAL WORKER 


spects a renegade. Let’s send Allan 
Shivers home.” 

The Civil 
said this was 


Service Commission 
a violation of the 
Hatch Act because Wilson was 
“participating in a political cam- 
paign.” The CSC ordered him fired. 
|Last week’s hearing before Com- 
mission Examiner James A. Irwin 
| resulted. 

De Grazia, who said he was rep- 

resenting Wilson on behalf of the 
Civil Liberties Union, said the CSC 
had charged that Wilson “intended” 
to dissuade voters from supporting 
Gov. Shivers but offered no proof 
of this intention. 
| He argued that Wilson was en- 
titled to a full trial, otherwise he 
| would be deprived of property—his 
| job—and of due process of law. 
J. H. Falloon, commission attor- 
lney, stated Wilson knew the 
Hatch Act and the rules made un- 
|der it, and knew he was violating 
|the law when he wrote the letter. 
|He maintained that no “property” 
| was involved, that the hearing con- 
cerned merely the question of 
whether an employer should retain 
the services of an employe. 


De Grazia said Wilson “did not 
actively participate in a political 
campaign” merely by writing the 
letter. He argued that what he did 
|do was merely exercise of his con- 
stitutional right to free speech. 








among other things—‘“No one re- » 














YOUR LOCAL AGENT —6 
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Raiews are you already know the local agent for your own 

wnion member-owned ICT Insurance Company. If you do, then you're already 
familiar with his personal service to you and your community. Perhaps you know 
him as @ neighbor — even as a close friend of your family. But in case you 
don't know your ICT agent, there is a still greater reason why you should meet 
him. Not only is your ICT agent a good citizen and your friend, 

he ls your partner as well. As a representative of your company, your 4 

ICT agent shares with you its growth, success and stability. 
His success as an ICT agent contributes to your success as an ICT 
owner-customer. It’s just good business to do business with 
yourself. # you haven't met your ICT agent, call Western Union operator 25. 
it’s time you met your partner in progress. 


The ICT insurance 


Company 


HOME OFFICE: Dallas, Texas © BenJack Cage, President 
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